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PREFACE 

Thb line of thought folloved in this Tolmne 
has heen Qsed rather widely by the author. 
He has delivered lectures under the same title 
as this book before many clnhs and educational 
organizations through this country. Among 
these should he mentioned the Congregational 
Clubs of Boston, Providence, New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Springfield and Syracuse. Parts of it 
have also been incorporiited in lectures at Tale 
Divinity School, Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Smith College, Mount Hermon School, North- 
field Seminary and Dana Hall. 

In Europe, the writer also presented some of 
this materi^ ia lectures delivered before the 
American Students' Club at the University of 
Berlin, at Constantinople and Eobert College 
in Turkey and at Mansfield College, Oxford. 

This little volume is sent forth in the hope 
that it may prove helpful to some in arriving 
at a satisfactory intellectual point of view in 
an age of donbt 

M. L. BUBTON. 

Smith Colleob, Northampton, Mass. 
August 12, 1913. 
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CHAPTEK I 
INTKODUCTORY CHAPTEB 

TPfFi title of tbia boolc is intended to indicate 
rather definitely the field of thought with 
which we are to deal. For every thinking per- 
son, it raises the intensely practical qnestion: 
What shall be my intellectual attitude or point 
of view in an age when all baowledge is being 
critically examined and every belief is being 
fearlessly tested 1 

It endeavors to answer this qnestion by be- 
ginning with a brief statement of the facts 
which show that we live in an age of both tedi- 
nical and practical criticism, which has resnlted 
in unprecedented transformations of many 
fields of knowledge and striking reformulations 
of many traditional beliefs and doctrines. For 
nnmberleBs individuals this has brought a per- 
iod of intellectual transition, confusion and 
doubt It becomes necessary, therefore, to con- 
iider the significance of doubt, involving as it 
does both dangers and benefits and to search 
for the causes of doubt not only as they appear 
in the thought changes of our day, but also as 
the inevitable accompaniment of all earnest and 
de^ thinking. We are then prepared to at- 
[3] 



Our Intellectual Attitude 

tempt definitely the statement of our point of 
view in the midst of shifting opinions and a 
fluctuating intellectual environment. 

From one standpoint it might be assumed 
that our task at this juncture is completed, but 
we find ourselves face to face with the funda- 
mental question of authority which we cannot 
escape. If the intellectual attitude which is 
suggested is the true one, does that replace 
outer with inner authority! Having attempted 
to answer that problem, we are prepared for 
the more constructive and positive portion of 
our task where we endeavor to apply, in the 
realm of religion from the point of view of the 
modem Christian, the principles which have 
been set forth. If we accept the freedom of 
the truth as our ideal we are inevitably driven 
on to search for the sources of Christian truth. 
To satisfy a natural and just desire for con- 
structive thinking we then undertake in merest 
outline to state the content and grounds of 
Christian belief. A final chapter considers the 
practical issues involved for the college and the 
church in developing and maintaining the right 
relationships of education and religion. This 
very brief summary indicates the general di- 
rection which our thought is to take and the 
limits within which we shall endeavor to re- 
main. 

The nature of this work, therefore, becomes 
obvious at once. It is intended for the person 
who thinks, and particularly for the one who 
is disturbed by the new tendencies in our 

£4] 



Introductory Chapter 

fhonght world It is not written for the tiieo- 
lo^AD, or the philosopher, or the apecialist. 
It is an effort to put in simple language, with a 
complete ahsence of technical terms, certain 
widely accepted truths which have proven help- 
ful to many. It is the discussion of a qaestion 
which is primarily int«llectaal. If the reader 
feels that the treatment at times is coldly in- 
tellectnal, he must remember that the nature 
of our snbject and the limits of our field reqmre 
it It is hoped, however, that by clarifying the 
mind, the heart may find more abiding comfort 
and the will tmer inspiration. 

The sole object of the writer is to help those 
who find themselves losing their thought an- 
chors and drifting abont upon an uncharted in- 
tellectual sea. Such an age eis we are now 
living in is the delight and inspiration of the 
scientist and the philosopher. The intellectual 
spirit of our day means life to the scholar. 
He glories in his freedom. But for the larger 
proportion of mankind, it has brought quite the 
opposite consequences. To the college stu- 
dent, the layman, and tiiat hypothetical being 
"the man of the street" it often means pro- 
longed intellectual confusion and uncertainty. 
Li many instances it has involved the loss of 
confidence in fundamental and eternal verities. 
For those who are mentally perplexed, who find 
their minds filled with unsatisfying negations, 
who yearn intensely for some positive construc- 
tive affirmations, this work is primarily in- 
tended. 

[61 
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The spirit which prompts these chapters is 
one of deep and profound sympathy for those 
who honestly feel that their foimdations have 
crumbled and who are searching intently for 
new ground upon which they may build. It is 
with genuine reverence for the past and with 
sincere respect for all who may hold to other 
conclusions that the author enters upon this 
task. He cannot refrain, however, from dis- 
cussing the problem with utter frankness and 
perfect candor. Unless we can approach our 
subject with a determination to be satisfied with 
nothing but the truth, and to search for it re- 
gardless of the consequences to ourselves or 
our beliefs, then we are foredoomed to failure 
and dissatisfaction. We must face our life 
problems honestly and fearlessly. That means, 
of course, that we cannot all agree. But agree- 
ment is not the only desideratum. It will be 
a glorious day when all men can disagree in- 
tellectually if necessary and still love one an- 
other. Clear and earnest thinkers in every age 
have arrived at differing conclusions and thus 
mankind has advanced in its intellectual grasp 
of the imiverse. Every true teacher knows that 
his best pupils are those who disagree with him. 
It is, therefore, with no desire to thrust upon 
others his own point of view that the writer 
presents this line of thought but solely because 
by virtue of his experience as an educator he 
recognizes the need of certain types of minds 
and realizes their present dissatisfaction with 
some forms of thought. 

[6] 



Introductory Chapter 

The practical significance of our subject de- 
serves a word of recognition. The conclusion 
here reached applies to no one field of thought. 
It purports to be a true intellectual attitude 
which will be equally valuable in every realm 
of knowledge. It is fundamental. It endeav- 
ors to go back of any of the specific problems 
of special disciplines and to establish the right 
method of approach to questions of the mind. 
To be sure it draws most of its illustrative ma- 
terial from the fields of psychology, philosophy 
and religion, but this plan is followed because 
it is in these realms that the test of our prin- 
ciple becomes most severe. If the work were 
more pretentious and couched in technical 
terminology, it might more correctly be enti- 
tled **Epistemology and Religion.*' 

Here then is our task: with an absence of 
technical terms, with a desire to. help the per- 
son who doubts to a more satisfactory under- 
standing of his world and his relationship to it, 
with a spirit of reverence for the past and an 
unquenchable yearning for the truth, to sug- 
gest in positive constructive form a worthy in- 
tellectual attitude in this age of criticism. 
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CHAPTEK n 

AN AGE OF CRITICISM 

■IITE Kve in an age of criticiem. Whether we 
» V are aware of it or not, whether we ap- 
prove of it or not, whether we are a part of it 
or not, the fact remains that the spirit of criti- 
cism has captivated our generation. It is for 
the purpose of establishing this statement that 
this chapter is written. 

By the term "criticism" we mean preemi- 
nently the method employed today by scholars 
in every field in their search for tmth and in 
their eagerness to expand the borders of know^ 
ledge. It is the method which approaches 
every question with the clear determination to 
be satisfied with nothing but well attested facts. 
What man has thought or believed about a sub- 
ject is but one element in the problem. Nothing 
is accepted as true or final jnst because a pre- 
vious generation has believed it. The history 
of any problem is not disregarded but accepted 
only as an evidence of what others have thought 
about it. Back of their conclusions were cer- 
tain facts which the critical scholar demands. 
He can find no satisfaction in theories, hy- 
potheses or beliefs save as he knows the grounds 
of those interpretations. He is not animated 
£8] 



An Age of Criticism 

80 mncli by a desire to prove or disprove what 
others believe as he is to find the ultimate truth 
involved in any question. For him the only 
defence of any truth is its strict conformity to 
the actual facts of a stem and unalterable outer 
world combined with an unqualified satisfac- 
tion of the demands of reason and experience. 
Sudi is his ideal. It becomes for the true critic 
his very meat and drink. All error, inaccuracy 
and false inference he abhors. He demands 
the truth. 

Consequently as he approaches a subject he 
purposes to learn all there is to be known about 
it. If it is a literary document he insists upon 
knowing as accurately as possible when it was 
written, under what circumstances it was pro- 
duced, out of what sort of a civilization it came 
and in general what the background was upon 
which it appeared. He wishes to know, if pos- 
sible, who the author was, what his purpose was 
in writing, to whom the work was addressed, 
what his own experiences had been which 
prompted his message, what other documents 
he produced, and at what time in his career the 
particular work under investigation was writ- 
ten. The true critic, moreover, is determined 
to know whether more than one hand is evident 
in the document, whether later writers or 
scribes have made mistakes in copying, or have 
deliberately altered the text, or have omitted 
or added new sections. He therefore studies 
carefully every word and sentence and follows 
with the closest scrutiny the development of the 

[9] 
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thought to test its genuineness and orig^izL- 
ality. In other words no possible phase of ffi^ 
problem is allowed to escape. He must kno'v^ 
its author, its date, its origin, its content, it^ 
history, and everything which will help to i^ 
genuine scientific understanding and apprecia- 
tion of it. It is this sort of an approach to a 
subject; this method by which a scholar endeav- 
ors to arrive at tenable conclusions, this means 
by which he struggles to find new truth and 
make new discoveries that we mean when we 
use the term ** criticism/' 

Now when we say that we live in an age of 
criticism, we are simply stating the fact that 
our day is prSeminent for the prevalence of 
this method among our scholars, scientists, re- 
search workers and investigators and that this 
critical spirit pervades the thought of our day. 
Nothing has been accepted by the present gen- 
eration of scholars simply and solely because 
it was accepted by an earlier generation. 
Nothing has been held too sacred ^^r ^rnt^^^g^ 
Everytiting has been questioned, re-examined 
and investigated. Old truths have been either 
confirmed, or reformulated or abandoned. 
Nothing has been received upon naked author- 
ity. Every position, every theory, every body 
of knowledge has been subjected to a most se- 
vere, painstaking, unprejudiced criticism and 
investigation. The critical method has become 
the method of the scholar. So rapid has been 
the progress in practically all fields of knowl- 
edge that few, if any, books ten years old give 

[10] 



An Age of Criticism 

one a sufficiently adequate treatment of their 
subject. At our colleges and universities to- 
day are men and women devoting all their en- 
ergies and thought to the discovery of new truth 
and the establishment of new conclusions. 
Every candidate for the doctorate is required 
by years of study to make some original contri- 
bution, however small or large, to the world's 
knowledge. Unquestionably the critical method 
and spirit has been enthroned at the seats of 
learning in this and other countries. 

For specific, concrete data to establish this 
general assertion we need only to turn to the 
various fields of knowledge. Chemistry, phy- 
sics, biology, psychology, philosophy, theology 
and many otiier disciplines have all been domi- 
nated by the critical spirit. While the chemist 
has not questioned a large mass of facts which 
came to him out of the past, he has altered 
many of the fundamental conclusions of his 
predecessors. While he never expects to find er- 
ror in large realms of facts, for example, that 
zinc and sulphuric acid produce hydrogen and 
zinc sulphate, he does discover new elements 
such as radium, and evolves new hypotheses 
concerning atoms and molecules. He is subject- 
ing to the severest tests all of the most 
significant theories of the past generation. In 
the realm of physics the critical method has 
been at work with results which are nothing 
short of astounding. Numberless discoveries in 
this field are giving to mankind a new mastery 
of the forces of nature. The astonishing de- 

[11] 
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relopment of oar technical and professional in- 
stitutions is only one evidence of the fact that 
[innsnal progress is being made in the snccess- 
ful application and utilization of the laws of 
aature. Within a generation, biology has 
a;iven ns a totally new conception of all life. 
Beginning with Darwin and Wallace, we have 
aTadaally come, in the light of evolntion, to 
jee new meanings in the word "Creation" and 
to find new interpretations for man's nature 
and constitution. Experimental psychology 
tias made personality a new word and com- 
pletely npset many former theories of educa- 
tion. Philosophy has been the very embodiment 
af the critical spirit and since Immanue! Kant 
dogmatism has been vanishing. In the realms 
if history the frequent discovery of new data 
is compelling new interpretations of historic 
events, persons and periods. In fact, in all 
Belds today criticism is at work. It has become 
the unquestioned, prevailing method of the 
scholar everywhere. He who questions every- 
thing in his search for reality does not question 
this method, for the critical spirit is bat an- 
other name for the love of truth. 
/The most perplexing illustration of the state- 
ment that we live in an age of criticism is found 
in the realm of biblical scholarship. In the 
sciences, in history, in literature and philoso- 
phy, critidsm haa produced remarkable changes, 
but mankind in general finds it comparatively 
easy to alter its knowledge upon some scien- 
tific question, or to accept a new interpretation 
[12] 
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of some historic character, or to donht the an- 
thorship of certain works or to consider new 
systems of philosophy. But when the spirit 
of criticiBm entered the field of biblical litera- 
tare it at once involved interests which were 
sacred and dealt with problems which con- 
cerned the deepest things of life. Criticism 
now confronted religions beliefs, holy convic- 
tions, stabbom prejudices and blind super- 
stitions. Bnt even in the midst of these forces 
the critio has been trne to his method and 
ideals. The composition, date and authorship 
of every book of the Bible have been sought 
with the greatest diligence and thoroughness. 
The Scriptures, which since the days of the 
Protestant Befoimation have stood as the ex- 
ternal authority of the Christian in all matters 
of religion, have been the object of a long and 
fearless investigation. The conclusions which 
have been reached, the new light which has 
been thrown upon the Bible, the fresh inter- 
pretations which have been given to its con- 
tents need not detain us here. It is sufficient 
for onr present purpose to recognize the fact 
that the Jible ^ jias been approache d just as 
other literntiirflaTirt finhjaffed to the "anmn hmt.. 
The battle is largely over now. Many vitally 
important questions of higher and lower crit- 
icism remain, but the historico-critical method 
has been established, its underlying principles 
are generally accepted and the day of con- 
structive scholarship has dawned. 
As we view various and widely separated 
[13] 
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fields of knowledge, therefore, it becomes ap- 
parent that the scholars of onr generation havo 
been dominated by the methods and ideals of 
the critical spirit. "We are witnessing unpar- 
alleled transformations of knowledge in all 
realms. We live in a time wlien no assertion 
is to be accepted npon mere ipse dixit author- 
ity, but when every aspect of knowledge, by 
universal agreement in the guild of scholars at 
least, is open to sane and reverent criticism 
and to unbiased and accurate investigation. 
So far as our scholarly world is concerned we 
find abundant proof of the statement that we 
live in an age of criticism. 

But we cannot pause here. The spirit of 
criticism is not in the heavens alone. Not only 
in the scholar's study or the scientist's labor- 
atory do we find the devotees of this ideal. 
The colleges and universities of the world are 
not its only exponents. It has worked its way 
into the shop, the store, the home, the press, 
and into every phase of our common life. In 
America, at least, it seems to be an inevitable 
concomitant of democracy. Criticism is ram- 
pant It is ting. By the term "criticism" in 
this sense we mean something more than the 
method of investigators. It is the same spirit 
applied in a most practical manner to the com- 
mon problems of life. It expresses the atti- 
tude of our age to its chief organized forms 
and activities. Our generation is intensely 
critical not only technically but practically. 
Witness, for example, the extent and variety 
[14] 
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of the criticism passed upon the Christian 
church. We are told that it is inefficient and 
ill-adjnsted to the needs of modern society. 
Statistics are used to show the decline in at- 
tendance and accessions. Great, nation-wide 
campaigns are conducted in the name of ^ ^ Men 
and Beligion" because it is alleged the church 
has lost its grasp on men. It is asserted that 
the church fails to interest the young people 
and that a deplorable chasm exists between it 
and the laboring classes. It is insisted that 
the average church has failed to sense the 
remarkable changes in current thought, does 
not understand the point of view of the mod- 
em man, and is making absurd creedal de- 
mands of those scientifically trained. It is 
alleged that in the establishment of higher 
ethical standards in both business and politics 
during the last decade, the expected leadership 
of the church in the campaigns against dishon- 
esty, faithlessness and demagogism has not 
been exerted. The failure, moreover, is that 
of the very organization which stands for high 
moral and spiritual life« 

Even within the Eoman Catholic Church we 
see the effects of the critical spirit in the Mod- 
ernist movement. The fact that such a tend- 
ency has manifested itself, that its supporters 
have dared to lift their voices within the pale 
of the Mother Church, that it became so sig- 
nificant that it merited and received the recog- 
nition of the Head of the Church, is one of the 
most striking evidences of the fact that we live 

[15] 
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in an age of criticism. Its infinite ramifica- 
tions and far-reaehing influence conld not be 
better illustrated. It has struck at an organ- 
ization whose dignity, age, service and author- 
ity command the esteem and reverence of 
unnumbered myriads of people. It was logical 
and inevitable, therefore, that the Pope should 
utter the pronunciamento against Modernism, 
for its principles are diametrically opposed to 
the fundamental and basal conceptions of 
Boman Catholicism. It becomes apparent that 
the whole Christian Church, Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike, has been the object of a criticism at 
once severe and widespread. Our age is char- 
acterized by the presence of this critical attitude 
in its interpretation and consideration of its 
organized activities of which the church is one 
of its most andent, useful and dignified forms. 
This practical, critical attitude is manifested 
toward nearly all of the vital interests of our 
civilization. Not only the church, but our in- 
stitutions of learning from the lowest to the 
highest are the object of unparalleled and scath- 
ing criticism. It is said that the primary 
grades waste at least two years of the time of 
every child, that the high school suffers from 
mal-adjustment both to the community at large 
and to the college and that our institutions 
of higher learning are affected by a great 
variety of serious ills. "We are told, for ex- 
ample, that student activities, including ath- 
letics, literary and dramatic interests, are the 
primary concern of the student, and that the 
[16] 
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nal work of the college in clasB room, labor- 
atory and library is regarded as the necessary 
evii whidi he mnst endure. We are assured 
that the student who studies is an anomaly; 
we are told that the chief interest of the pro- 
fessor is his own research work and scholarly 
productivity, just as the general college life 
with all its fascinations is the sapreme satis- 
faction of the student. By both professor and 
student, we are informed, the work of the lec- 
ture bail is regarded as of secondary impor- 
tance. It is further insisted that the lecture 
method, the elective system, the disorganized 
hap-hazard examination plan all tend toward 
gnperficial work and fail to produce the man 
who can think clearly, consecutively and ac- 
curately and who has at his disposal a thorough 
knowledge of even one subject. We are told 
that we are trying to do for the mass what can 
be done only for the individual, that all per- 
sonal relationship between teacher and student 
is lost, and that instruction is rarely differenti- 
ated snfficiently to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual student The life of the colleges is 
frequently characterized as undemocratic. It 
is asserted that extravagance and luxury pre- 
vail and that the normal freedom of college 
life has been replaced by unbridled license. 
Criticism has been so severe that some parents 
have actually wondered whether the college was 
a safe place for the son or daughter. The ad- 
ministration, likewise, has been accused of be- 
ing autocratic, or inefiScient or dominated too 
[17] 
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largely by the standards of a financial and com- 
mercial age. Again it becomes obvious that 
the spirit of criticism has directed itself vith 
telling force against institutions of great 
strength and oDdeniable value to our civiliza- 
tion. The confidence which is reposed in them 
is evident from the generous and continued 
financial support which they are receiving 
throughout our country, but at the same time 
they are not wanting for vigorous critics. 

It may now help us to recognize the universal 
character of this critical attitude if we observe 
that the church and college are only typical 
illustrations rather than imiqne instances of 
the operation of this spirit. In fact we may 
go to the heart of the situation at once by rais- 
ing this question: What important organiza- 
tion, or agency, or institution in our life today 
is not criticized I Our government itself, 
whether municipal, state or federal is con- 
stantly the object of most grave and serious 
misgivings. The city governments of the 
United States particularly during the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century were colossal 
failures. The just criticism heaped upon them 
by both American and foreign critics was the 
disgrace of free government. Democracy itself 
is very seriously questioned today by many as 
an efficient and permanent form of government. 
Our system of political parties has begun anew 
to show very grave defects. Our judiciary and 
courts are attacked repeatedly by various 
classes of our populace. Even the Supreme 
[18] 
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Court of the United States, a body deserving 
the highest respect and reverence of our cit- 
izens, has been vigorously criticized. The con- 
aideration and public discussion of such ques- 
tions as the recall of judges or of decisions 
indicates the very serious, practical and press- 
ing nature of these criticisms. 

In fact, our whole social and economic order 
is the object of most fundamental and search- 
ing investigation. The inequalities of life, the 
present organization of the business world, the 
creation and distribution of wealth, the con- 
trol of large concerns, these are only obvious 
illnstrations of the subjects now paramount in 
the minds not only of our economists, but of 
the people at large. Socialism, in all its varied 
forms, stands out as a vigorous criticism of the 
existing order. Deeper still is the attitude to 
the home and marriage. The shocking prev- 
alence of divorce, the tacit but nevertheless 
effectual questioning of monogamj-, point to 
tiie fact that nothing is too sacTedw escape the 
ravages of criticism. Not only our religious 
and educational organizations, therefore, but 
every form of our common life is today the 
recipient of fearless and aggressive criticism. 
The government, onr political system, our 
coarts, our social order, the home, these must 
serve as ample evidence that we live in an age 
not only of scholarly critical investigation, but 
also of practical vital criticism of all onr 
organized activities. We live in an age of 
criticism. 

[19] 



CHAPTER m 
PRESENT CONDITIONS 

IT is not difficult to recognize several distinct 
stages or periods within the age of eriticiam 
which we have endeavored to describe. It is 
not oar purpose, however, in the present chap- 
ter, to attempt in any sense a detailed liistory 
of criticism or to deal with the Individnal critics 
and investigators who have contributed to the 
common result It has been a mighty move- 
ment. It had its beginnings in the Eighteenth 
Century and gradually gained in influence until 
dnring the latter part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury we felt, in America at least, its full force. 
It is a trite statement but a significant fact that 
we live in an age of transition. The Protest- 
ant Reformation marked a great change in the 
history of Christendom, and was accompanied 
by violent and far-reaching movements. It is 
well within the truth to assert that our genera- 
tion has passed through a revolution in thought 
which is no less significant than that of the 
time of Lnther. The present generation thinks 
in terms which are totally different from those 
of our fathers. "We live in a new universe and 
a new environment Such a transformation 
[20] 
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could not be brought about in a day or in a 
decade. It may be helpful, therefore, to trace 
briefly the obvions periods in this age of 
transition in order that we may thereby better 
appreciate the present status of our intellectaal 
world. 

When our leaders of tiionght began to an- 
noonce their new discoveries, new conclusions 
and new interpretations of nature, of the uni- 
verse, of man, of the Bible and of theology, it 
came, to use a term of Socrates, as a "torpedo 
shock" to the world in general. It seemed un- 
thinkable to those who thought in the terms to 
which they and their fathers had been accus- 
iomed that these things could be true. It ap- 
peared to sweep away their moorings. For 
the early critics the ground was so cumbered 
with false notions and superstitions that their 
task seemed to be that of clearing the site for 
a new superstructure of knowledge. Their 
work gave the impression of being purely nega- 
tive. The emphasis in the minds of those who 
listened was upon the fact that certain things 
which had been believed were false. In fact 
the critics themselves were inevitably involved 
somewhat in this phase of their work. The 
time could be characterized justly as the de- 
structive period. It was an era when atten- 
tion was directed toward the things which were 
not true. It was the day when we were im- 
pressed with the fact that the world was not 
created in six days of twenty-four hours each, 
that man was not something totally different 
[21] 
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and separate in origin from the rest of the 
animal world, that the Bible was not a book 
dropped down ont of heaven written in the 
Bnglish language, and that the miiTerse was 
not a place of chance and miracle. 

It was perfectly natural, therefore, that 
thinking men and women, and particolarly the 
persons of conservative temperament, should 
take a hostile attitude .to the whole critical 
method and movement. It was robbing them 
of their knowledge, their belief and their re- 
ligion. Just when the scientists were strug- 
gling for law and order it seemed to the lay- 
man that his whole universe was topsy-turvy 
and out of joint. Truths which all the world 
had accepted for generations and had never 
questioned were now asserted to be but "idols 
of the den." Criticism became a synonym for 
negativity, skepticism and agnosticism. It 
could tear down but not build np. It was play- 
ing havoc with many of the fundamental mo- 
tives and ideals of society. There came a 
period in the Christian Church when the very 
term criticism was a byword and a hissing. 
The words "higher criticism" which were 
adopted to distinguish it from so-called "lower 
criticism" fell into great disrepnte among con- 
servative people. Lower criticism had dealt 
with questions of texts, editions and kindred 
subjects. Higher criticism assayed to de- 
termine the composition, date and authorship 
of the various books of the Bible. The former 
was perfectiy harmless, while the latter in- 
[22] 
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volved questions of deepest moment to the 
theologians of the older school. The words 
**higher criticism" became a term of contempt. 
Any man who accepted its conclusions was re- 
garded as a heretic and unfit to "bear the ves- 
sels of the Lord" either as a layman or a min- 
ister. In a generation when religious distinc- 
tions were more vital than they are today, the 
bitterness which was engendered and the hos- 
tility which resulted from growing differences 
in tiionght seem incredible to ns of today. In 
the United States different sections of the 
country responded differently to the new point 
of view. New England, conservative in most 
respects, rapidly recognized the appeal of the 
newer attitude, while the West, usually radical 
and progressive, was much slower to accept 
the condnsions of modem criticism. Even 
today there is in the churches at large a notice- 
able difference between the two sections of the 
country. Such statements are always capable 
of misinterpretation, for in the West are many 
conununities more progressive and modem in 
their thought than some localities in New Eng- 
land. But in general the statement seems well 
within the bounds of truth. It becomes clear 
that criticism was calling forth differences in 
belief and that the destructive period was met 
by a hostile attitude on &e part of a large 
proportion of the thinking people. 

Gradually it became evident that criticism 
was something more than a negative force. It 
was producing results. In the long run, man 
[23] 
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can always be trusted to respond to the appeal 
of reason. Criticism was not primarily con- 
cerned with destroying the knowledge of the 
past It did not recognize time distinctions in 
tmth. The qaestion of utmost importance was 
not whether this assertion was new or old but 
whether it was true or false. Criticism wanted 
the truth regardless of its effects or its rami< 
ficationa. Then it slowly became obvious that 
there was an irresistible appeal in this scien- 
tific attitude, that here was intellectual satis- 
faction and inspiration. Evolution became not 
a group of empty negations, but a positive, 
constructive interpretation of life. The new 
conception of causation was not banishing the 
miracle so much as it was giving us an orderly 
law-abiding universe. Biblical criticism was 
not destroying our belief so much as it was 
helping us to an interpretation of the Scrip- 
tares which bridged tie growing chasm be- 
tween religion and science. It became evident 
to larger numbers that many fields of knowl- 
edge were being marvelonsly transformed and 
expanded. This meant a larger universe, a 
broader world and consequently a richer and 
deeper life. As a result of well established 
and widely accepted scientific discoveries, it 
became inevitable that man's religious beliefs 
should either be regarded as superstition and 
ignorance or be largely reconstructed and 
bought into harmony with the modem world 
view. Reconstruction of theological thought 
and modification of current beliefs were rapid 
£24] 
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and wholesome. In fact it can be asserted 
without qualification that today we have 
emerged into a splendid period of growing posi- 
tiTeness. The tiionght of the present is con- 
structive in the best sense of the word. The 
day of destroctive, negative criticism has 
passed and we find ourselves living in a time 
when scholars in every field are pushing the 
frontier of knowledge a little farther each year 
and providing ns constantly with new insights 
into nature, trulh and reality. The world to- 
day is one as never before. The breach be- 
tween science and religion is a matter of 
history. In the light of modern conclusions, 
biblical scholarship, geology, biology, astron- 
omy, philosophy and psychology raise no in- 
superable obstacles to belief but rather enlarge 
and unify the knowledge and faith of the mod- 
em man. 

Consequently, just as the destructive period 
of criticism was followed or accompanied by a 
hostile attitude on the part of large numbers 
of people, so today a period of growing posi- 
tiveness and reconstruction is creating a new 
and favorable appreciation of the critical 
method and spirit. Its value is now widely 
recognized. It is seen that where criticism 
was negative it was simply pointing out the 
defects, limitations and errors in our knowl- 
edge and beliefs. It is now willingly granted 
that it has replaced these things with a better 
and more satisfying interpretation of the 
world. It has secured great improvements by 
[26] 
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bringing to bear the combined scholarship and 
judgment of society npon our life problems. 
Criticism has stood ready to attack falsity and 
mistakes in the new positions as well as in the 
old theories. It has served as a splendid spur 
to the most accurate, thorough and reverent 
approach to the problems of the mind. The 
world is beginning to recognize the character- 
istics of the tme critic and silently to disre- 
gard the inaccurate scholar. It sees that above 
all else the genuine critic is fair and just, that 
he has the ability to consider all the facts in- 
volved in a problem, that he endeavors to grasp 
the subject as a whole, that he sees the relation- 
ship and bearing of every detail of the ques- 
tion and that his conclusions are never based 
upon a partial knowledge of the facts. He is 
marked by a complete absence of prejudice or 
preconceived notions or theories. While at 
first his work may give the impression that he 
is negative and destructive, it soon appears 
. that his sole aim Is to provide a constructive 
interpretation of the problem and to point the 
way out. His one all-absorbing passion is to 
find the truth. Such a spirit could not fail to 
receive ultimately the appreciation and com- 
mendation of discriminating people. And such 
has been the result. The response to modem 
criticism in its best forms has been manifested 
in a tendency to disregard all falsity in spirit 
or fact or interpretation, to suspend judgment 
upon questions where the evidence was sti' 
incomplete and gladlv and readily to acce 
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its conclasions where they have complied with 
the standards of tmth and experience. 

But in our endeavor to state present condi- 
tions we need to be extremely cautious. The 
statements made above are undoubtedly sus- 
tained by the facts of our thought world today. 
In dealing, however, with any such movement 
as this it is very easy to convey false impres- 
sions. It is unusually difficult to relate ac- 
curately the history of any change in thought. 
It is BO vague, intangible and elusive, so utterly 
devoid of rigid, fixed boundaries that at almost 
every point you could pause and question 
whether the exact opposite of your statement 
would not be nearer to the truth. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to point out at this juncture 
that we must not assume that formerly every- 
one was hostile to criticism and that now every- 
one has emerged with an unqualified devotion 
to its ideals and a full and complete acceptance 
of its conclusions. Unquestionably criticism is 
gradually winning its way to the mind of our 
generation. But if that victory were already 
won this book would not have been written. 
It is just because multitudes of people today 
are seriously facing this whole question that 
we have ventured to formulate an intellectual 
point of view which has been found eminently 
satisfactory in actual experience. 

"What, then, is the present condition of the 

intellectual life of many people? "We must 

acknowledge frankly that there are probably 

as many different conditions as there are 
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seriouB minded individaals. WHle the present 
day is recognizing more widely the value of the 
critical method, while there is more general 
and favorable consensus of opinion upon the 
conclusions of modern scholarship, we must not 
forget that all about us are individuals repre- 
senting widely differing stages of progress or 
development in their transitiou from one 
thought world to another. 

For example, consider the varying points of 
view represented in the average audience of 
today. If it ifl a religious gathering, here is a 
large group represented by the conservative. 
He has very definite and fixed views upon all 
the questions of religion. He knows what he 
thinks about the Bible, the origin of man, the 
person of Christ, the scheme of salvation and 
the methods of God in ordering his universe. 
He is sure his views are right and they are 
among the sacred possessions of his life. His 
reUgion, moreover, has been the inspiration of 
men through centuries, and has produced a type 
of Christian character which commands ad- 
miration. On the other hand, here is a smaller 
group represented by the man trained critically 
and scientifically. He has an entirely new and 
different point of view. For him the world ia 
a process and not a product His acceptance 
of the major tenets of evolution has largely 
determined his ideas of creation, the origin of 
man, and of sin. His belief in causation has 
played havoc with the traditional ideas of 
miracles, freedom of the will and related sub:- 
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jects. His views now are the only ones which 
will satisfy not alone his reason as such bnt his 
total inner self. Besides these two rather 
dearly defined types there will be present a 
large central group who may or may not be 
aware of these radically different attitudes. 
This group will include the person who is thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the growing incon- 
sistencies of his thought but has scarcely begun 
to formulate for himself that dissatisfaction. 
There will be here also the bewildered person 
who feels hopelessly lost in the midst of changes 
which lie beyond his grasp. There will be 
present many honest men and women naturally 
and temperamentally liberal and progressive 
who fear that they will lose their religions faith 
unless they cling tenaciously to the old forms 
and terminologies. 

There is still another person who concerns us 
perhaps more than all others. The conserva- 
tive so-called has a religion which meets his 
needs and he is not disturbed by onr subject. 
He has solved his problem and must be granted, 
without any qualifications whatever, the same 
right to choose his point of view as others claun 
for themselves. The liberal man has also 
usually adjusted his intellectual problems quite 
to his satisfaction even if thereby he has tem- 
porarily lost in spiritual warmth and reverence. 
The great central group, moreover, is not dis- 
turbed unduly by the intellectual formulation 
of its problem. But the person who claims 
onr diief interest is the man who doubts 
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honestly and sincerely. He is searching dUi- 
gently for the things which will satisfy him, 
but cannot find them. He is distnrbed deeply 
by his condition. He does not understand yet 
the real significance of his donbt nor does he 
analyze for himself why it has arisen. At 
times he is overwhelmed by his uncertainties 
and perplexities. If he is thoroughly conscien- 
tious, he becomes almost distracted with his 
inability to come out upon something fixed and 
permanent. Now one of three things must in- 
evitably happen to that man. He may struggle 
on and finally conclude that the matter is not of 
serious importance and end in a state of men- 
tal indifference and stagnation. He may think 
deeply and earnestly, but being unable to arrive 
at any tenable eonclusiona, "throw the whole 
problem overboard" and pass out into a state 
of excessive skepticism and utter negativity. 
Or he may be able to suspend judgment npon 
some questions by placing them in the back- 
ground of his mind, awaken to a real apprecia- 
tion of the truer meaning of a period of doubt 
and ultimately emerge with a genuine intellec- 
tual attitude which equips him for any emer- 
gencies in the problems of thou^t. 

Now there can be no question that today 
there are many persons who doubt. An^ 
thinking person doubts at times. Much men- 
tal uncertainty, distraction and perplexity ex- 
ists today. Just because criticism is king, doubt 
is rampant. Within the minds of studentf 
today there is much indifference, skepticisu 
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and doubt. Anyone who knows the American 
nnder-gradnate realizes that large numbers of 
young men and women are diligently searching 
for the way out from the mists and darkness of 
a period of fundamental doubt. To help save 
them from intellectual indiflference and stagna- 
tion, to keep them from becoming permanently 
and unduly skeptical and agnostic, to enable 
them to use their doubt as a means to a new 
insight into the problems of the universe, of 
life and religion, to assist them to a genuine 
and satisfying religious belief, is the object of 
this little volume. What then can be the mean- 
ing of this doubt through which every earnest 
person must passt 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DOUBT 

'117E have seen that the age of criticism in 
V V which we are living has produced a wide 
variety^ of intellectual states and that among 
these the one which deserves our special con- 
sideration is doubt. The aim of this chapter, 
therefore, is to bring us face to face with the 
problem of doubt We shall not endeavor to 
enter upon an essentially philosophical treat- 
ment of its nature but rather attempt to find 
its true meaning in our search for a satisfac- 
tory intellectual attitude. Again we shall not 
be occupied so much with the meaning of the 
term ** doubt*' as we shall be with the signif- 
icance of a period of doubt for the intellectual 
life of the individual and consequently for his 
generation. 

If for the moment we could strip the word 
**doubf of all its varied connotations acquired 
by its constant use in connection with intel- 
lectual questions and particularly those of re- 
ligion and theology, what would we find it to 
mean! A person remarks casually about some 
assertion which has been made in his presence, 
**I doubt it" What does he intend to convey! 
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Obviously he may mean various things ; either 
that he has in his x>ossession certain facts which 
lead him to believe that the statement is er- 
roneonSy or that from his general knowledge 
and point of view it is difficult for him to accept 
it, or that his judgment and interpretation of 
the situation lead him to a different conclusion, 
or that with a limited and partial knowledge 
of the question he cannot either accept or reject 
the assertion, but must hold his opinion in abey- 
ance. In intellectual questions every person 
who thinks seriously and honestly is entitled 
to any one of at least three attitudes. (1) He 
may reject the theory or opinion which is of- 
fered because he believes it is contrary to the 
facts as he sees them and therefore cannot be 
adjusted to his interpretation of the world and 
life; or (2) he may accept it as expressing what 
appears to him to be the truth and as recog- 
nizing all the salient features of the problem 
and as complying with his world view; or (3) 
he may find it impossible to do either of these 
things because in some respects the theory 
seems true and in others false, in some essen- 
tials it is eminently satisfactory, in other sig- 
nificant considerations it seems defective. In 
other words he is forced, for the sake of intel- 
lectual honesty and mental integrity, to sus- 
pend judgment. Now this third attitude is 
doubt. Any man who rejects a hypothesis, be- 
lief or doctrine is not necessarily a doubter; 
he may have his own solution for the difficulty. 
The atheist is not a doubter. He rejects the 
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theistic interpretation of the universe and if 
be is logical sets up a mechanical explanation 
in its stead. The true doubter is the person 
who for the time being cannot arrive at cer- 
tainty, who has no solution for his intellectoal 
difficulties and who is striving earnestly and 
seriously to find the way out His problems 
run off into the dark, a method of the sophists 
which Plato condemned. His attitude is not 
so much that of rejecting generally accepted 
conclusions as it is that those conclusions do 
not fit the facts of his knowledge and experi- 
ence. He consequently must question ^ose 
conclusions and require some solution which, 
more nearly fits the facts. He is a man who in 
his thinking has found discrepancies between 
currently accepted opinion or knowledge and 
the stem facts of the world. The knowledge, 
therefore, to him is unsatisfactory and he de- 
mands something more. His difficulty is that 
for the time being that "something more" is 
elusive. He cannot find it. He is question- 
..^g, investigating, searching. He doubts. 

^tJow this has been written for the specific 
purpose of approaching doubt from a perfectly 
natural point of view. In doing so we are at 
once in a position to be free from many of the 
false implications and shades of meaning which 
are commonly attached to the word. The atti- 
tude to doubt, widely current nntil quite re- 
cently, carried inferences which the definition 

, which has just been formulated scarcely recog- 
nizes. It was a grave matter for a person to 
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doubt. It was an occasion of profound sig- 
nificance when any individual ventured to ques- 
tion commonly accepted truths and particularly 
doctrinal beliefs. To doubt was not only 
irreverent but an unmistakable evidence of 
imregenerate human nature. It was more than 
an intellectual question, it was a moral and re- 
ligious condition. It was not only foolish, it 
was sinful. It was not a mark of intellectual 
vigor, but an evidence of human pride. Back 
of all this fee*ling was the certain confidence 
that man possessed a full and authoritative 
knowledge of the world and of God's will for 
his creation. The holy Scriptures were the 
final authority for the Protestant and the 
Church for the Roman Catholic. With that 
belief it was perfectly logical that our fathers 
should interpret doubt as they did. The Bible, 
the creeds, the doctrines of the church were 
all beyond questioning and doubt. When, 
therefore, a rare individual arose who ventured 
to raise the issue concerning any belief he was 
at once the object of condemnation and disci- 
pline. The truth was known, the final author- 
ity had been constituted, to doubt it, therefore, 
was culpable. Consequently it is not difficult 
to understand why our generation has felt so 
deeply the changes produced by an age of crit- 
ical investigation, and why the period of doubt 
which has ensued requires our most reverent 
and sympathetic consideration. 

If we are to be entirely fair to the facts it 
must be willingly conceded that there was a 
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large element of truth in the older attitude to 
doubt. We may live in another generation, 
with quite a diiflferent interpretation of the 
authority of the Scripture or the church, we 
may express our thoughts in new terms, but 
our fathers were right in some measure in 
their dread and condemnation of doubt. There 
are grave dangers associated with any period 
of doubt and we cannot find the significance of 
such a state for either the individual or society 
without recognizing those dangers. 

Certain evils or difficulties inhere in the very 
nature of doubt. It is a negative state and 
negations are never eflfective. Mankind has 
always felt a natural and justifiable abhorence 
of doubt. To be sure, the history of philosophy 
has been frequently marked by the appearance 
of skepticism, but the deeper significance of 
that fact we shall see later in this chapter when 
we consider the benefits or value of doubt. 
Man recoils from doubt as from the dampness 
and chill of a cave and seeks certainty and 
knowledge as he does light and sunshine. 
And this fact is grounded in reason. Doubt 
never inspires the doubter. As a permanent 
state, we could never say it is glorious to doubt. 
One cannot imagine a public speaker growing 
eloquent over the smnmons to doubt. He 
could not hold it up as a great inspirational 
force for human life. When a man doubts, he 
is more or less introspective, meditative and 
passive. He is not eager for active life. 
Doubt for the time being defeats action and 
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Xmralyzes the will. In the last analysis a 
period of doubt is a period of preparation. A 
man who doubts is still engaged in the effort 
to organize his forces. To compel him to enter 
the conflict just at that particular juncture, is 
unjustly to require defeat. Every person must 
be given time to gird himself for the battle. 
Doubt, in its very nature, is essentially negative 
and disorganizing. It becomes, therefore, all 
the more important' that we should endeavor 
to find a satisfactory way of escape from it. 

Again certain dangers arise from a false 
spirit in doubting. There are true, genuine 
doubters and false, shallow doubters. Certain 
individuals of limited training and experience 
in some way get the impression that doubt is 
the mark of the critical scholar. Therefore 
they must doubt. It is something of which 
they are proud and in which they glory. Their 
doubt is not so fundamental and disturbing that 
it robs them of sleep. It has not gotten into 
their very souls and demanded a way out. 
Their problems are those of the books they 
have read and not of the experiences which 
have challenged their very faith. It is the 
characteristic of a scholarly, thoughtful person 
to find difficulty with intellectual problems and 
so they also find them. They assume, further- 
more, that all certainty and conviction are the 
result of pure dogmatism or blind superstition. 
They are sure of nothing, their knowledge is 
all mystery because anyone who thinks deeply 
is overwhelmed by the ignorance of mankind 
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and is astounded by the narrow limits of hmnan 
knowledge. They minimize faith and regard 
it as a relic of an nnscienlific age. It is ob- 
vions that snch an attitnde in douht is utterly 
false and is fraught with grave dangers 
for any individual who falls into it. It is 
something worse than mere negation. It is 
sham and pretense. It verges on intellectual 
hypocrisy. 

Furthermore, unfortunate conditions are 
liable to arise from a false use of doubt. Here 
the difficulty results, not from the inevitable 
drag of doubt, nor from a superficial estimate 
of the supposed impression it makes upon 
others, but rather from an erroneous concep- 
tion of the actual significance of doubt. This 
tendency manifests itself in an unjustifiable 
exaltation of the function of doubt. It seems 
to imagine that douht in itself is a solution of 
an intellectual problem. It imagines that 
doubt is one of the final answers to questions 
of the mind. It magnifies doubt, in utter con- 
tradiction to its essential nature, into a positive 
principle as one of the constructive responses 
of the mind to its questions. Such a use of 
doubt leads one to seek it as an end or aim in 
his intellectual life. Those who are deceived 
into this way of thinking are not few. Like 
some atheists they assume that to deny the 
existence of God is to solve the problem of 
theism. All that such a type of atiieism does 
is to reject one solution. The God problem 
still remains. At any rate it becomes neces- 
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sary to propose some answer to the riddle of 
the tmiverse. T his forr n ^f ^^^^ht ^»^^^ into 
t he error ^f suppogingJ^tJlL d^ny one theory 
18 to assert anothe r^ It fails utterly to dis- 
^gnish between a positive explanation and 
blank nothingness. To deny a belief, to doubt 
it and assume that therefore yon have arrived 
at a tenable conclusion, is like the school boy 
who finds his answer to an example in arith- 
metic inaccurate and consequently rubs his 
slate clean. In his temporary impatience, he . 
may think that he has disposed of the trouble- 
some thing, but the answer is still wanting. 
To make doubt an end in itself is acting pre- 
cisely in the same manner. Doubt cannot, from 
the very nature of the case, serve as the end of 
one's intellectual life. To erect it into such a 
principle, is to set up an idol for the mind which 
must ultimately be shattered and leave its wor- 
shipper standing hopelessly confused amid the 
debris and dust. The inevitable consequence 
is utter skepticism, blank agnosticism and 
empty negativity. The human mind with its 
insatiable love of knowledge and truth cannot 
be satisfied permanently by this perverted idea 
of doubt. It demands a positive, constructive 
approach to the question of the universe. To 
assume, therefore, that doubt can serve as the 
end and ideal of liiinking is fatal to all serious 
intellectual effort. 

It is hoped that the preceding paragraphs 
express suSSSciently the truth involved in the 
old interpretation of doubt. It certainly can- 
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not be defended as a permanent intellectnal 
attitade. It has its evils, dangers and limita- 
tions. On the other hand, a desire to face 
frankly all of the facts in the problem, compels 
ns to recognize that as a period of transition, 
doabt 18 often a necessity and fraught with 
mnch benefit and value to the individual. It 
is to this phase of the significance of doubt that 
we must now turn. 

Unquestionably to some this point of view, 
that doubt is to be regarded as beneficial, will 
seem wholly indefensible. They may have 
become so accustomed to thinking of it as an 
evil, so imbued with the traditional notion that 
it is always to be tabooed, that any effort to 
establish it as a reputable feature of intel- 
lectual life may begin with a serious handicap. 
For any who may still have thw feeling about 
doubt, it will be helpful to begin with a brief 
consideration of what doubt has actually meant 
to the progress of human thought. To theor- 
ize about it in current life may prove bewilder- 
ing until we have seen some evidence of its 
value in the history of philosophy and its bene- 
fit to specific individuals. Historically it can 
be asserted that doubt, the tendency to suspend 
judgment until a full knowledge of the facts 
is in hand, to question everything which fails 
to comply with reason and experience, has 
proven most beneficial and valuable. In the 
short compass of a part of one chapter of a 
small volume it cannot be expected that the 
history of skepticism can be presented, critically 
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intorpreted and its eonso(iiioiit iiinnenco upon 
the history of thought completely traced out. 
It can be made clear, however, by the use of one 
or two obvious but pertinent illustrations that 
the person who has doubted has often proven 
eminently effective and powerful in his in- 
fluence for good upon later thought. 

There once lived a man who largely, if not 
absolutely, dominated the thought of Western 
Christendom. In his later life he shaped and 
molded the doctrines and beliefs of the Chris- 
tian church. His thought was clear, definite 
and positive. He wielded a remarkable influ- 
ence in all the great controversies of his day 
and his views and arguments almost invariably 
prevailed. He had a constructive system of 
thought which he elaborated at great length. 
His voluminous writings are still the field of 
scholarly and painstaking research. In short 
no one has ever conceived of the life and work 
of this man as lacking in a positive contribu- 
tion to the thought of his day or marked by an 
absence of earnestness and conviction. Indeed, 
he woxdd be accused of erring in the opposite 
direction if at all. His thought was vigor- 
ous, his analysis of problems fresh and vital, 
and his tone authoritative. He ranged over a 
very wide field of knowledge, expressing his 
conclusions with certainty and convictioa 
Problems of epistomology, theology, philos- 
ophy, metaphysics, biblical exegesis, ethics and 
countless practic€il issues of daily life weref 
answered with wisdom and insight, but also 
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with anthority and finality. Moreover, the im- 
pressive fact is that the system of thonght 
which tiiis man evolved continued to live long 
after its author. In fact it would be no exag- 
geration to extend our earlier statement by 
saying that he dominated the thought of West- 
em Christendom for ten centuries. His writ- 
ings served as the inspiration and guide of the 
church scholars until the time of Thomas 
Aquinas. Even today his thonght holds sway 
over multitudes of minds. Hia general point 
of view and his interpretation of the universe 
strangely anticipated some of our modem con- 
clusions. Some of the best of present day 
philosophers acknowledge their large indebted- 
ness to this vigorous, constructive scholar of 
a far distant century. It is evident that we 
are describing some one who can be ranked 
among the foremost thinkers of all time. As 
the reader has probably anticipated, this man 
was St. Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo. But 
why should he be introduced at this juncture 
when we are endeavoring to show the value of 
doubt t Precisely because his life history 
amply illustrates this contention. St. Augus- 
tine's career as described by himself in his Con- 
fessions is of fascinating interest. It need not 
be repeated here. It is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purposes to recall how for more than a 
decade he lived a life of sensuonsness and self- 
indulgence. In his earlier thought he was an 
open and avowed Manichean, that is, he be- 
lieved in a dnalistic universe controlled by two 
[42] 
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eternal powers of good and evil. Not finding 
any abiding satisfaction or inspiration in thia 
system of thought, be gradually passed out 
into a period of donbt and skepticism. At this 
jnnctnre, if not before, it would not have been 
difficult for bis faithful mother, Monica, to have 
despaired of him and to have desisted from her 
prayers and importmiities in hia behalf. He 
doubted everything. He threw it all aside. 
His thought seemed hopelessly and utterly 
negative and barren. Bnt finally while in this 
state he said: "Dubito ergo sum." His very 
doubt became the source of a new certainty. 
He saw clearly that the fact that he doubted 
gave him the knowledge of his own existence. 
"I doubt therefore I am," became for Aogus-. 
fine the beginning and foundation of the splen* 
did and marvelous superstructure which he con- 
tinued to enlarge and unify throughout his 
whole life. His period of doubt gave him the 
great foundation fact of his philosophy. A 
time of seeming negation and destructive medi- 
tation became the starting point of geniune 
certainty and conatractive thinking. It is en- 
tirely in accord with the actual history of St. 
Augustine to assert that his skepticism and 
doubt became the source of his later thought 
Because he doubted, he ultimately had convic- 
tions and principles which satisfied the cogent 
requirements of his mind. Doubt, in other 
Words, was metamorphosed from a curse into 
a blessing. Augustine, the Manichean, by the 
path of Platonic skepticism and doubt became 
[43] 
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the authoritative Christian scholar, theologian 
and philoBopher. 

Or again, if we should tnrn to any recognized 
work on the history of thought, snch as the 
standard histories of philosophy and search for 
the thinker who is usually recognized as mark- 
ing the beginning of modem philosophy whom 
would we findt This place is, by common con- 
sent, accorded to Descartes. For example, Dr. 
Albert Schwegler, in his History of Philosophy 
says: "The originator and father of modem 
philosophy is Descartes." If we endeavor to 
ascertain the reasons for this fact we shall find 
them in a method closely similar to that of St. 
Augustine. He began by refusing to accept 
anything which his predecessors had taught. 
He threw everything overboard. There was 
absolutely no fact of knowledge which he did 
not doubt or question. His endeavor was to 
begia de novo. He insisted npon being free 
from the errors, superstitions and assertions 
of all who had preceded him. He must make 
an absolutely new beginning. Where did he 
start T At a point so close to St. Angustine 
that it seems almost certain that the latter had 
exerted a determining influence upon him. He 
said: "Cogito ergo sum." In the very fact 
that he was a sentient creature he also found 
the certainty of his own existence. Just as St. 
Angustine based hie philosophy on the state- 
ment "I doubt therefore I am," so Descartes, 
the founder of modem philosophy grounded 
his whtAe system on the assertion, '*I think and 
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tliorofore I am." It is not onr task now to 
enter into any defense or criticism of the system 
of either St. Augustine or Descartes. The pre- 
cise application now is this : Here are two of 
the most independent, original, constructive, 
influential thinkers of many centuries and both 
of them passed through periods of doubt. In 
fact out of their doubt came their certainty. 
Out of their questionings emerged the basal 
fact upon which they hung their whole systems. 
It is beyond contradiction that doubt, serious, 
honest, painstaking investigation of the prob- 
lems of thought, proved most valuable and 
beneficial to both St. Augustine and Descartes 
and through them to mankind as a whole. 

Now in the light of this brief rehearsal of the 

influence of doubt upon the history of thought, 

we should be prepared to recognize frankly the 

genuine value which a period of doubt may have 

for any honest and serious thinker. If our 

j uncompromising ideal is the attainment of 

1 truth, if our fears for accepted beliefs do not 

! over-ride our desires for reality, then we must 

admit that the true doubling of any intellectual 

theory or belief can ultimately only bring good 

results. Let us observe what some of these 

effects may be. 

Speaking negatively, doubt often dispels ig- 

I i^orance, prejudice and superstition. If any 

' belief is false, certainly our aim should be not 

to defend the belief by concealing its error, but 

by an accurate presentation of the facts, to 

reveal its falsity. Under no possible assump- 
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tion, can it be accounted anything other tiian 
beneficial when by doubting men succeed in- 
baniehing error, conquering prejudice and dis- 
pelling superstition. The history of mankind 
at times seems to be the history of just such 
accomplishments as these. Ab a rule progress 
has usually resulted from some discriminating, 
vigorous thinker refusing to accept commonly 
accredited notions and ideas. For the time 
being, the feelings of conservative people may 
be offended but ultimately the doubt of some 
person will mean greater freedom and richer 
life for mankind as a whole. Martin Luther 
doubted the authority of the church and the 
Protestant Beformation resulted. Critical 
sqholara questioned the authority of the Scrip- 
tures and a new era for Christian thought 
emerged. 

Speaking positively, doubt often strengthens 
confidence in old theories and produces fresh 
and vital evidence for their essential truthful- 
ness. When former conclusions are confirmed 
by new experiments and investigations we are 
prone to overtook the fact. Let us suppose 
that a person is led to doubt seriously some be- 
lief which we will assimie for the sake of argu- 
ment is true and perfectly in accord with the 
facts involved. What harm can his doubt pro- 
duce t Only that for the time being he may be 
less valuable to society and may lead others 
into error. Ultimately, however, if he is a true 
doubter, if his investigations are accurate, be 
must emerge convinced of the truthfulness of 
[46] 
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the theory. Truth can never be destroyed by 
doubting it. When donbt shatters the idols of 
onr den it is well, for thus do we escape from 
the bonds of error and find true freedom. 
When doubt shatters itself upon the unalter- 
able rock of truth it is well, for thus do we find 
our convictions and appropriate our heritage 
from the past. To doubt either the true or the 
false can therefore only mean that truth will 
be enthroned. 

Finally doubt seems to be the path by which 
a man arrives not so much at knowledge as at 
certainty, conviction, earnestness and tenacity 
in his beliefs and opinions. Doubt has been 
appalling to many just because they have not 
doubted. How pathetic it is to behold the 
awakening of a mind to the deeper problems of 
thought at a time in life when those questions 
should have been thought out and settled years 
before. If a man has accepted ready made his 
beliefs, sometime, earlier or later, he will be- 
come aware that those beliefs are not his. The 
boy who at first accepts unquestioned the 
teaching of his parents, will some day have to 
think them through for himself. No one can 
do it for him. There is no truth save as it is 
truth for us. The parent, therefore, should not 
be alarmed when the boy doubts. It is one 
sign of deep, virile thinking. It will be the 
method by which the beliefs of others really 
become his beliefs. He will not remain in this 
state of transition but by means of doubt trans- 
form his knowledge into certainties, convictions 
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and that it will prove, therefore, not to be a 
permanent state but rather the method by 
which he transforms his intellectual life. Con- 
sequently the significance of doubt is much 
more upon the positive than the negative side, 
more in its values than in its dangers. If it 
did not involve a false psychological method we 
could honestly congratulate any true doubter 
upon his condition. It reveals clearly that he 
is a vigorous, independent thinker, that he is 
xmwilling to accept his knowledge or opinions 
ready made, that he is dissatisfied with unclear- 
ness and inaccuracy in thought and that finally 
he is to emerge as a constructive and useful 
thinker and scholar. Professor Eoyce goes so 
far as to say that, "As for doubt on religious 
questions, that is for a truth seeker, not only 
a privilege but a duty/' This book assumes 
that many persons today have exercised that 
privilege and accepted that duty. If now we 
have arrived at a tenable interpretation of 
doubt, it seems natural that we should endeavor 
to go a little deeper into our problem and ask 
for the causes of our doubt. It must be remem- 
bered that out from our discussion of the 
question of doubt we hope to arrive at certain 
rather fundamental conclusions which will en- 
able us to formulate a true intellectual attitude 
in this age of critical scholarship and conse- 
quent xmcertainty and doubt for some. Let the 
reader remember, however, as we go forward 
that we have found doubt to be a much greater 
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good than evil, and that its daugerB, for the 
sincere thinker, are completely overbalanced 
by its values. DoTibt, by a strange paradox, 
thus becomes a positive factor in onr qnest for 
truth. 
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CHAPTEE V 

THE CAUSE OF DOUBT 

\ll 7E have seen that for our present under- 
V V taking the man who doubts is at once the 
most interesting and the most significant prod- 
uct of an age of criticism. In our consider- 
ation of the problem of doubt we cannot he 
satisfied by any effort which merely interprets 
for us the meaning of doubt Just because we 
have found such a period in intellectual de- 
velopment to be fraught with large possibilities 
for good or for evil, we must now endeavor to 
go deeper into the problem and find its real 
causes. If doubt has such a direct relation- 
ship to our knowledge, if it seems to be the 
path over which every honest searcher after 
truth must at some time travel, if with all its 
appearance of negativity and barrenness, it in 
reality becomes the method for acquiring posi- 
tive knowledge and clear certainty, then we 
cannot understand it too thoroughly or be too 
familiar with any of the secrets which lie back 
of it. The modem point of view, in fact, would 
lead us to believe that we rarely understand 
anything until we have expressed it in terms 
of its causes. We have, in the last chapter, 
[51] 
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come close enough to this intellectnal state to 
see that it cannot be passed by as one of the 
aberrations of the mind but is in some way inti- 
mately and definitely related to all of our proc- 
esses of acquiring knowledge. To search for 
its causes, therefore, may prove most helpful. 
The reader at first, however, may naturally 
raise the question whether we have not gotten 
into a vicious circle in our thought. In this 
volume we started with a rehearsal of the facts 
sustaining the statement that we live in an age 
of criticism. We then described present con- 
ditions which hold before us as one of the re- 
sults or accompaniments of an age of critical 
scholarship and investigation the person who 
doubts. At first, therefore, it would seem that 
what we have said is that criticism has pro- 
duced doubt, or in other words that the cause 
of doubt is criticism. Is it not then beside the 
mark to begin now to devote two chapters to 
a consideration of the causes of doubt? Per- 
haps so, unless we may find new content in our 
age of criticism or see that between criticism 
and doubt lie tiie facts which thus far we have 
not described. But even these things we shall 
see are only upon the surface of our problem. 
We shall find that back of all the intellectual 
changes of our day, back of any method of the 
scholar, hack of the thought terminologies of 
any generation, back of all the transforma- 
tions, reformulations and developments of 
knowledge lie certain great basal facts which 
after all make doubt the constant problem that 
[52] 
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it is. We may find that it is inwrought in the 
very make of the universe and of our minds. 
This phase of our subject, however, we must 
reserve for the next chapter. It has been re- 
ferred to at this juncture to assure the reader 
that we have not started on another turn 
around the same circle but are aiming directly 
toward the heart of our problem. Doubt is 
tremendously significaut. Therefore, we want 
to see what light will come to us if we succeed 
in finding its causes. And in doing so we must 
constantly bear in mind our ultimate aim, 
namely, to arrive at a satisfactory intellectual 
attitude in our age of critical investigation and 
consequent shiftings of thought. It should he 
observed here that if we can succeed in estalv- 
lishing the real underlying secret of the cause 
of doubt we shall have prepared the way for 
the statement of our intellectual point of view. 
So much is said to assure the reader that we 
are on the direct path to our proposed destina- 
tion. What then is the cause of doubt? 

If we go back of our own generation, beyond 
what we have chosen to call an age of criticism, 
we can discern clearly the causes of our present 
period of doubt. Such a process helps us to 
recognize at once that the past century has been 
confronted by two great ttiougbt worlds essen- 
tially different and grounded in principles 
which are diametrically opposed to one another. 
If we compare Thomas Aquinas with Darwin, 
we perceive the difference at once. The con- 
trast could not be greater. Their points of 
£53] 
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view are absolately separate. The peripberies 
of their thought worlds scarcely touch. The 
knowledge of the mediieval centuries was es- 
sentially static and mechanical. The whole 
background upon which modem knowledge and 
science have developed was rigid and nnvaried. 
Meditevalism contributed to the present day a 
great mass of fixed conceptions and a congealed 
body of truth. The Aristotelian syllo^sm had 
been its great delight. Each generation passed 
on to its successor about the same bulk of truth, 
with few if any alterations, and with practi- 
cally no material additions. The scholars of 
the middle ages were much farther from us in 
spirit than Socrates, Plato and Aristotle were. 
Suddenly upon this fixed backgromid of knowl- 
edge, a background which in its essential prin- 
ciples and spirit had been altered but slightly 
for centuries, there began to appear marvel- 
ously new conceptions and ideas. The one word 
"science" with all that it implies in thorough- 
ness, accuracy, spirit and ideal for the modem 
mind conveys a vivid impression of the change. 
When we contrast the mediaeval scholar engaged 
in bis philosophy, theology and logic, with the 
modem investigator absorbed by the experi- 
ments of his laboratory and determined to make 
some contribution to the world's knowledge and 
expand its borders, we have a concrete illustra- 
tion of the differences in these two great 
thought worlds which within a comparatively 
brief period came into conflict. The evolution- 
ary point of view has altered completely prac- 
[64] 
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tically all fields of knowledge. Not only the 
physical sciences, bat ethics and theology have 
been reformulated in the light of this great 
master idea. Mankind no longer thinks of the 
world as coming into existence instantaneously, 
a final and finished product in response to the 
word of an infinite Creator, bnt rather as a 
great continuous process which is going on 
even now, a process in and through which God 
is expressing his life in this world. The con- 
ception of causation, the interpretation of all 
the universe in terms of cause and effect, has 
banished the old notion that the world was sub- 
ject to the whim and caprice of an absentee 
God and replaced it by the splendid belief that 
we live in a world of law and order and that 
man can depend upon his environment. It has 
become obvious that the universe is one, that 
no line runs through it upon one side of which 
are natural occurrences and upon the other 
supernatural interferences. In other words 
mediseval ideas have been superseded by modem 
conceptions. Now when two such widely con- 
trasted thought worlds were suddenly brought 
into juxtaposition, it is not astonishing that 
mental confusion and intellectual uncertainty 
arose. We have a period of doubt today be- 
cause two great and widely separated systems 
of knowledge were rather speedily brought into 
conflict. The present generation has inherited 
this condition. The intellectual atmosphere of 
our day has taken its character from the cen- 
tury or more of storm disturbance which pre- 
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ceded it. "We can never remember too clearly 
that a whole age or generation does not move 
forward abreast in either the acqnisitiou or 
acceptance of new tmth. We are all at different 
points on the jonmey. Those of the advance 
guard may be inclined to look back in pity or 
bnmoT upon the great body following them and 
they in torn may scoff at the laggards bringing 
up the rear. So today while our scholars, 
scientists and research workers are leading 
boldly forward, the great mass of mankind is 
still plodding on as best it can where the way 
is sometimes rough and the path fades with the 
light. Unquestionably one cause of doubt to- 
day is to be fonnd in tiie aftermath of the great 
intellectual upheaval of the last century. 

Perhaps there is no field in which the change 
occasioned more deep-felt disturbance or pro- 
duced more widespread discussion than in bib- 
lical scholarship. Here was a Uterature which 
was absolutely nnique within a realm which 
was holy and sacred. The Bible was God's 
word. It was final, authoritative and unerring. 
Its contents were there not because they were 
true, but were true because they were there. 
Whatever was said about history, astronomy, 
geology or ethics was the inspired utterance of 
God and therefore beyond qaestion. As Au- 
guate Sabatier says in his effort to describe the 
original Protestant dogma: "The Bible is a 
letter from God; form and matter, ideas and 
words, addressed from heaven to men. In- 
spiration is conceived as a supernatural dicta- 
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tion.*' It is difficnlt for us today to go too far 
in stating the older attitude to the Scriptures. 
They were regarded as absolutely infallihie 
and as the actual message of God to men. 
Man's part'in their production was insignifi- 
cant. He was simply the instrument, the pen 
which God used to write the message. Some 
of the older literature upon the Bible might lead 
ns to infer that the Bible came to ua directly 
from heaven written in the English language. 
In short, the Holy Scriptures were set up as the 
idol of the Christian. This fact was of more 
importance to the Protestant than to the Roman 
Catholic because the latter had also the au- 
thority of the Church. For the Protestant the 
Bible became the sole and unquestioned au- 
thority. 

Now when criticism was applied to the 
Bible, its conclusions became the prolific source 
of the most disturbing and revolutionary doubt. 
It struck at the very heart of religious living. 
It seemed impossible to many to tolerate the 
process and as for the conclusions, they were 
not only irreverent, but damnable. At first it 
was directed chiefly toward the Old Testament. 
Among its conclusions, now commonly accepted, 
was that Moses did not write the Pentateuch^ 
bnt that the first books of the Bible showed 
clear evidence of at least four unknown hands. 
Because of certain literary and other character- 
istics of the writings, it became possible to iden- 
tify them as the work of writers whom the 
critics called P, J, E, or D. These were in one 
[57] 
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sense purely arbitrary symbols, but in another 
were determined by the character of the work 
they represented. For example P stood for 
the Priestly Code, The writer can remember 
distinctly the first time he saw a polychrome 
Bible intended to make clear at once the author- 
ship of every verse of a book such as Genesis, 
Its many colors, each representing an author, 
were blended in most astonishing fashion. The 
work of higher criticism upon the prophetic 
writings likewise has been of the utmost value. 
In determining their authorship, date and com- 
position, those books have been made to live in 
a new sense. Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah now stand out as the great mountain 
peaks of religious history. Let anyone who 
questions this assertion take such volumes as 
those of George Adam Smith upon the minor 
prophets and see how twelve books of his Old 
Testament have been reclaimed for him and 
made to speak a living, virile, spiritual message 
for today. The result is that one is not dis- 
turbed when reasons are presented which show 
clearly that certain verses in Amos are ob- 
viously not to be attributed to him, but to a 
later hand nor is he concerned over much be- 
cause he finds the same passage both in Micah 
and Isaiah. It becomes perfectly evident that 
later scribes made alterations, additions and 
compilations in copying the manuscripts. For 
example, the book of Isaiah falls into two clearly 
defined parts at the end of the thirty-ninth 
chapter. The two portions thus produced are 
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in tnm found to be composed of writings com- 
ing from widely different periods. One funda- 
mental question to be determined about manj 
of the works of the Old Testament concerns 
their relationship to the period of the exile. It 
is usually quite possible to establisb whether a 
book is pre-exilic, exilic or post-exilic This 
test has determined the date of certain writings 
without question and enabled critics to arrive 
at totally new and enlightening interpretations 
of tbem as in the case of the book of Daniel. 
In the New Testament the same methods have 
been employed. The date and authorship of 
the various books have been determined with 
the greatest care. Natarally around the gos- 
pels has centered very deep and continuous in- 
terest. The unique relationship of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke has made the "synoptic prob- 
lem" at once the most interesting and the most 
baffling of all the critical questions of the New 
Testament. If the reader desires to have first 
hand knowledge of the methods and spirit of a 
recognized critic in the New Testament field let 
him read Adolf Jiilicher's Introduction to the 
New Testament. It is not our intention here 
to give even a summary of the results of 
modem criticism but simply by these obvious 
and universally accepted conclusions to show 
what a totally different attitude from that of 
an earlier day they represent to the Scriptures. 
The modem point of view of the Bible seems 
to increasing numbers of people to be the nat- 
ural and reasonable one. It conceives it to 
[59] 
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be a group of books written in different lan- 
gaagea at widely different periods of time 
{ranging from the eighth or ninth century 
B. C. to the second century A. D.) by many au- 
thors known and unknown. These books rep- 
resent the greatest variety in religious exper- 
ience and in the ethical standards of their 
writers. There is ample evidence of mistakes 
and errors, interpolationB and alterations. 
These facts in no sense rob the Bible of its high 
spiritual value, but on the contrary the careful 
study and investigation of the critics give it a 
new meaning and authority. Now its contents 
are there becanse they are true and not simply 
true because they are there. Their authority is 
the authority of the trnth which they contain. 
Their writers become living men with a burn- 
ing message to their generation. When one 
takes a book snch as Hosea, acquires a knowl- 
edge of the awful experience through which its 
author passed on account of the faithlessness of 
his wife, and then sees how, out of that experi- 
ence of the prophet, there was bom a message 
to the sinfnl and idolatrous generation of his 
day, a people whose love had proven false to 
its God, then we begin to see the reality of the 
message of these prophets. They were living 
men, speaking a living message to a living 
generation. Their souls were burdened with 
the demand for righteousness. Their denun- 
ciations of sins and cruelties, their calls for 
righteonsness and justice were the very voice of 
God. "Thus saith Jehovah" carried with it the 
[60] 
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burning zeal of a suffering sonl. The message 
of Amos is a rebuke of social injustice and a 
call for righteousness suited to the needs of the 
present hour. Those earliest prophets were 
close to the heart of life and the meaning of 
inner spiritual reality. Those books are the 
record of God's life in the lives of men. It is 
God's message in the deepest, most natural and 
most irresistible form. So both the old and the 
new view of the Bible recognize it as a book 
of the rarest quality in all questions of ethics 
and religion. But how wide is the chasm be- 
tween the two interpretations and the two 

methods of approach! ^ Qua TnnTmfg infn ihtk 

heavens and returns with the tablets of stone 
bearing the commandments of God, the other 
begins with God's life in the lives of his chil- 
dren and finds his message written on the 
fleshly tablets of the heart* ' Now any individual 
who has been taught and hSs accepted the usual 
traditional orthodox view of the Bible and then 
later in life is confronted by the modem critical 
conclusions must inevitably fijid himself at times 
disturbed, confused and doubting. Certainly 
higher criticism presenting its conclusions and 
interpretations of the Bible, so often utterly 
contradictory to former views, serves as an ex- 
cellent illustration of the cause of doubt in our 
day, arising from the conflict of two opposing 
thought worlds. 

But this change in attitude to the scriptures 
is only typical of the almost entire transfor- 
mation of theological doctrines and beliefs. In 
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fact, jnst 1)ecause new interpretations of the 
Bible have resulted from critical scholarsliip, it 
has become necessary to reformulate and recon- 
stmct doctrinal beliefs and dogmas. The older 
theology endeavored to take full recognition 
of biblical data and when that data was altered 
reconstruction in theology was inevitable. 
Here again it is simply impossible to state in 
any detail the beliefs of the modem man. 
Great volumes are devoted to that field alone. 
In a later chapter at the proper point in our 
thought, we shall endeavor to give a very brief 
positive statement of the content of Christian 
belief from the modem point of view. At this 
juncture it will serve our purpose in traqing 

the cause of doubt to nhnw tVio atrilriTify f/iTifrnflt 

between orthodox views and the new theolog y. 
I'oday distmct and widely accepted tendencies 
in Christian thought are deeply effecting men's 
minds. God no longer sits aloft far removed 
from the feverish life of man, but "in Him we 
live and move and have our being." In other 
words the present generation believes not only 
in a transcendent but an immanent God, not 
only in one whose life is above and beyond and 
apart from this world, but particularly one who 
is in His world and expressing His life by 
means of ii God is not only in the heavens, 
an infinite, righteous and holy Creator, but he 
is in this world, the eternal, loving and saving 
Father. Christ is no longer the center of 
metaphysical discussions, and vain endeavors 
to determine the mysteries of His person, now 
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with an excessive emphasis upon His deity and 
a corresponding failure to sense His haniaDil7 
and now with a new appreciation of His human 
nature and a tendency to minimize his Godward 
side. But as never before all onr theology and 
beliefs are centered in Ihe teachings and life of 
Christ We are not now concerned so mnch 
with the question whether Christ is very God 
of very God, whether he is an inscrutable union 
of perfect God and perfect man, but oar genera- 
tion is permeated with the ideals and standards 
of Jesus. Our age believes that Christ was all 
God could be in human terms, a perfect revela- 
tion of both God and man. The primary fact 
about man today is not that he is a sinner, that 
he is lost, bat that he may be a saint, that he 
may be found. Just as Christ taught, it is seen 
that man possesses infinite capacities for find- 
ing life. He is no longer regarded as the 
"wreck and ruin of a once fair and perfect har- , 
mony," but rather as a "chaos not yet reduced 
to order." He is not the pitiful shadow of an 
original pristine glory which departed when 
Adam sinned, but the evolving, developing son 
of the Father, the product of the toil of ages. 
Sin is conceived of not as the inevitable, in- 
eradicable taint inherited from a representative 
man of ages gone by but as selfishness and love- 
lessness pure and simple, manifested in daily 
relationships with fellow men. Salvation is not 
a purchase whereby a human soul is saved from 
eternal punishment but it is the process of mak- 
ing a bad man here and now into a good one, 
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ready to serve his day and generation. Punish- 
ment is not the edict of an infinite judge, but 
the inevitable penalty which inheres in all sin. 
The modem view asserts that ** whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.*' Forgive- 
ness is not escape from penalty but the res- 
toration of personal relationships. The au- 
thority of the Bible is the authority of the truth 
which it contains. Mankind kneels at the 
shrine of truth. 

These shif tings of emphasis are fundamental. 
When the individual believer is brought face 
to face with them, he need not be surprised that 
they produce many questionings and that he 
finds himself in a period of fundamental and 
disturbing doubt. These changes strike at the 
very heart of the sources of spiritual and re- 
ligious inspiration. They are more far reach- 
ing and significant than any generation has ex- 
perienced since the days of Martin Luther. In 
our search for the cause of doubt, we must 
recognize again that it arises from the inevitable 
conflict of two essentially different thought 
worlds. 

In concluding this chapter, we may bring out 
in clearer light the cause of doubt if we attempt 
to formulate for ourselves the problem which 
confronts the modem Christian. For we must 
not forget that it is in the field of religion that 
we meet the most serious form of doubt. What 
precisely is the intellectual task which the 
modem man must perform if he is to arrive at 
a satisfactory religious belief! We will under- 
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stand the nature and difficolties of that task 
most readily and clearly by remembering the 
field of thought with which he deals. In doing 
so we need not minimize the difficulties involved 
in an intellectual mastery of any science or 
realm of knowledge. They all have their bor- 
der problems, they all end in unanswerable 
questions and they all ultimately involve an 
explanation of the totality of being, Bnt it 
is only fair to point out that the physical 
sciences have their tangible realities. The 
chemist can touch and see and handle the ele- 
ments out of which many substances are com- 
pounded. The physicist deals with forces which 
he can measure and bring under his control. 
The astronomer straggles against all the limi- 
tations of space and time but he knows that he 
deals with a physical universe. Even the 
mathematician enjoys the satisfaction of cogent 
demonstration and unanswerable logic. 

Over against all of these we must set the 
problem of the man who struggles for a satis- 
factory idea of the Christian religion. He is 
in another world. His concern is not so much 
that which is as that which ought to be. He 
deals more with ideals than with facts. But he 
must begin with the facts and try to explain 
them. In reality he endeavors to account for 
all existence. Although often unconsciously 
he is essentially a metaphysician, attempting to 
explain the universe. All the problems of phil- 
osophy are his, even though he may be ignorant 
of the term or scoff at the endeavors of the 
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philosopher. He offers, as his explanation of 
existence, a Creator whom he calls Father, and 
thus seeks to relate man to God. He finds the 
best expression of both the Father and his 
children in Christ, — ^the one person who helps 
man to get an idea of Otod and to realize the 
rich possibilities of human life. All the ques- 
tions that are gathered together under the terms 
philosophy, ethics and religion are the elements 
that go to make up the problem of the modern 
Christian. His task lies in the most difficult 
fields of thought. His problem is only ade- 
quately conceived when we remember that he 
struggles with the deepest question of human 
existence. His search at every point ends in 
mystery. We may not always fully realize it, 
but the indubitable, inevitable fact remains that 
the modem Christian deals with life's most 
complicated, intricate and baffling problem. 

But unfortunately our modem Christian is 
not allowed to seek unhindered the answer to 
this question. Into this arena have entered two 
protagonists. One is aged. He has the 
strength, the confidence, the skill, the dignity 
of one at home in the conflict. He carries with 
him the impetus bom of marvelous victories. 
For every emergency he has his method. For 
every attack he has his parry. His victories, 
his power, his age, merit and receive the 
plaudits of unnumbered myriads of people. 
To drop our figure, orthodoxy with its historic 
background, furnishes to the modern Christian 
well-tried, definite conceptions regarding the 
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world, man, God, Christ, salvation and the fa- 
tnre. A distinct thought world, with all the 
prestige of age and nsefnlness, occnpies the 
minds of the great majority of Christians. 

But this ia not the only fact which compli- 
cates the reli^ons problem of the modem man. 
Another protagonist has entered the arena. 
This combatant is youthful. To many he is 
unknown. His victories before the populace 
have not been numerous. Many, through false 
rumor, regard him as haughty, disdainful and 
lacking in respect for his opponent. It is con- 
ceded that he is deficient both in experience and 
definiteness of method. Yet withal he is ani- 
mated by lofty motives and enjoys all the fresh- 
ness, virility and vigor of youth. Again to 
speak baldly, modern scholarship, the critical 
method, the spirit of liberalism, has added a 
new element to the Christian's problem. Over 
against the fixed conceptions of orthodoxy an 
entirely new thought world springs into exis- 
tence and demands recognition. 

Our modem Christian, therefore, is con-"\ 
fronted not only by the problems involved '■. 
necessarily in the essential nature of his field 
of thought, hut also by the fact that within that 
sphere he already finds two dominant concep- 
tions which are, by virtue of their fimdamental 
assumptions, engaged in inevitable conflict. 
That conflict, moreover, centers about the 
world's most sacred thought It concerns the 
fondest hopes and noblest sentiments of the 
race. It deals with that element of man's life 
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which lies closest to his heart. Holy faith and 
sacred convictions enter in and complicate the 
pToblenL It is not a question which can he 
studied in a vacuum. It is related to life in 
the most intimate way. Here, then, is the prob- 
lem of our modem Christian — to enter a 6eld 
of knowledge peculiarly diflSeult because it en- 
deavors to grapple with life's deepest ques- 
tions, and there, in the presence of historic re- 
ligious convictions and modem scientific con- 
clusions which are often diametrically opposed 
to one another, endeavor to formulate an inter- 
pretation of life and the world which will satisfy 
at once the cogent requirements of the intellect, 
and the persistent demands of the human heart. 
To state this problem of the modem Chris- 
tian is to see in the most specific and concrete 
form the cause of doubt in the minds of number- 
less people today. It brings out in bold relief 
the conflict through which the thoughtful man 
must pass. It presents in definite form the is- 
sue for our day and hour which has resulted 
from rapid transformations of knowledge in 
many realms. We have endeavored to show in 
this chapter that the inevitable result of the 
sudden appearance of modem conceptions and 
systems of thought upon an essentially ri^d 
and static backgronnd of medifeval knowledge 
was a vigorous and prolonged intellectual 
struggle. This great movement is amply il- 
lustrated by the full transformation of biblical 
theories and the complete metamorphosis of 
theolo^cal dogma. These facts are reflected 
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very specifically in tiie problem which confronts 
the modem Christian. In the light of these 
conditions, it is obvious why doubt is so pre- 
valent, and why multitudes are seriously dis- 
turbed in their religious thinking. The conflict 
of two great thought worlds has been the cause 
for our generation of deep and prolonged doubt. 
We cannot pause here, however, for as has been 
intimated already there is a deeper and more 
significant consideration to which the next 
chapter is devoted. Why did men doubt be- 
fore the present conflict arose. Why do all 
thinking men in any generation doubt f 
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CHAPTEB VI 

THE CAUSE OP DOUBT (Continued) 

XXTE are now reaching the heart of onr prob- 
V V lem. In oar main effort to formulate onr 
intellectnal attitude in an age of criticism we 
were forced to consider the meaning of donbt 
and then to undertake a search for its causes. 
Donbt emerged as the most significant element 
of an age of critical scholarship and any effort 
to establish a worthy response to that age could 
not disregard this troublesome factor. "We 
have seen that doubt possesses great poten- 
tialities for onr intellectual lives, that while it 
has its dangers, and seems to be a negative and 
destructive force, by some strange metamor- 
phosis it becomes highly beneficial to earnest 
thinking and frequently productive of genuine 
knowledge and abiding certainty. In our quest 
for the cause of doubt we have found that it is 
an inevitable concomitant of the struggle be- 
tween two radically different thought worlds — 
a struggle which has become acute in the fields 
of biblical literature and theology. 

But we must admit frankly that to place the 
cause of doubt in this conflict alone is to fail 
utterly to comprehend the depth and nature of 
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the problem of donbt. We have been dealing 
only with surface facts and causes. "We have 
been describuig the obvions features of the sit- 
uation, the things upon which the man who 
doabta ia himseff prone to place the emphasis. 
It has been necessary to state them both because 
they are among the causes of donbt and becanse 
their omission would instantly sever our con- 
nection with the actual experience of the doubt- 
ing indlvidnal. 

One cause of doubt does lie where we placed 
it in the last chapter, but now we must leave the 
surface and go to the very depths of our ques- 
tion. It will become evident at once why our 
conaideration of the cause of doubt has been 
separated into two chapters, — the first one has 
dealt with the acute situation of the present 
generation which has precipitated the whole 
problem of donbt for many individuals today, 
while this chapter endeavors to go back of all 
the temporary conditions of oar day, beyond the 
conflict of present thonght worlds and varying 
terminologies, beyond the intellectual upheavals 
caused by striking discoveries of new truth, be- 
yond all changes, transformations and develop- 
ments of knowledge to the very heart of the 
question — ^namely, the inevitable conditions of 
all knowledge involved in the very terms of the 
problem. Doubt is certain when a finite mind 
endeavors to grasp an infinite universe. Doubt 
is inwTonght in the very make of the world and 
in the obvions limitations of our homan intel- 
lects. In other words the limits of knowledge 
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are certain and eternal. We may expand our 
field of knowledge from time to time, we may 
enlarge car understanding of the universe, we 
may pnsli the frontier of troth a little farther 
with each generation bat with every step we 
only become more consciona of onr imperfec- 
tions and limitations. Knowledge is limited, 
man's craving for truth is insatiable, the inevi- 
table result is increasing knowledge, wider 
boundaries of truth, but beyond those bound- 
aries new questions and more serioas problems. 
Knowledge always ends in mystery. We can- 
not escape it. ^e man who thinks clearly and 
deeply must doubt at times. 

Now it is necessary at this juncture to make 
quite sure that the reader is not overwhelmed 
with what may seem to him to he pure negation 
and agnosticism. This aspect of our thought 
is apparent rather than real. It will become 
the very means by whidi we find the way out 
to a worthy intellectual attitude. To assert nn- 
qualifiedly that doubt is inevitably involved in 
tiie very, conditions of human knowledge may 
at first seem appalling, depressing and pessi- 
mistic. We must remember, however, our con- 
clusions already stated in our search for the 
significance of doubt and more particularly we 
need to think clearly about the sort of intel- 
lectual tasks which can satisfy us. Here, as 
everywhere in the realm of ideals, it is only the 
unattainable task which can provide us with 
abiding inspiration. The glory of the intel- 
lectual life lies just here that it has au unend- 
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ing, ever growing and expanding realm in 
which to work. Suppose that conditions of 
knowledge were snch that man conld know 
everything, that no qnestion remained un- 
answered, that no new truths were available, 
that nowhere in the whole universe there was 
anything he did not understand, and in short 
that all mystery had vanished. What would be 
the result? We would despise intellectual pur- 
Boita, They would fail utterly to inspire or 
thrill us. Why is it that today throughout the 
world there are men and women stm^Iing in- 
tently to acquire new troth! Simply because 
they can never acquire it fnlly, just be- 
cause they can acquire a little more every day. 
Here is the secret of the scholarly career, here 
is the lure of literatnre, art, music, science and 
all truth — ^man can never fully attain it, he al- 
ways has more to do, his effort is always re- 
warded. As Professor George Herbert Palmer 
once expressed it in a lecture, "It seems to say 
to you, you can never get there. In reality it 
says yon can get there every day." It seems 
to discourage yon, in reality it inspires you. 
Therefore, to say that doubt is an inevitable 
part of our intellectual life may seem at first 
thought to be a pure negation, but on the other 
hand it is only an honest, fearless acceptance 
of the condition of all knowledge which assures 
us that careful, painstaking efforts to acquire 
the truth will not go unrequited. It is not the 
author's intention to go into a philosophical 
discussion of the theories and limits of knowl- 
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edge, but by certain cogent illustrations to es- 
tablish beyond all possibility of contradiction 
the assertion that the cause of doubt lies im- 
bedded in the make of the universe and the na- 
ture of our minds. Limited knowledge means 
mystery and for the thinker mystery means 
doubt. 

SELF. 

Let us begin with that which lies closest at 
hand. If the reader will try to select the one 
fundamental thing of which he feels the most 
certainty, and if he thinks long enough, he will, 
in all probability, conclude that while he has 
many opinions and beliefs, his greatest certainty 
does not concern the world, or his fellow men, 
or his deity or any of the great eternal hopes 
and convictions of the human heart. The thing 
of which he is surest is himself. As it was with 
St. Augustine and Descartes, so will it be with 
most individuals. The great central certainty 
will be their own existence. In the presence of 
the greatest mystery and intellectual darkness 
most men can arise and say of this one thing 
there can be no question, **I am/' Now let the 
reader cling to that certainty, for he is right. 
It has been the great fundamental truth of phil- 
osophical systems for centuries. We may ar- 
gue and reason and doubt but we rarely question 
our own existence. 

Now that we have that fixed pivot around 
which we may rotate, let us begin to see just 
what we do know about ourselves that ^ves us 
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such unqualified assurance. Perhaps we shall 
find that all about that central certainty there 
lies a great unknown world. Has the reader 
ever thought definitely about his origin? The 
question is not intended to raise the whole bio- 
logical issue nor does it concern his place in an 
evolutionary explanation of animal life. It 
simply asks where he thinks he came from. If 
he chooses, it may be made to refer particularly 
to what one calls himself, his spirit or his soul. 
As one American poet wrote of Shakespeare: 

'^ow vai his bod}' bred wa Icnow fnll well. 
But that high Houl'a eagenderiiig who cao teU." 

Where does the reader think he received what 
he calls his real self T Now two distinct schools 
of thought retnm answers to that question. 
One holds that when the body was bom the 
Creator of spirits provided it with a soul. The 
other that it was produced by the parents just 
as the body was. The former idea is hardly 
satisfactory for it involves anthropomorphic 
difficulties in one's conception of a Creator, 
while the latter theory smacks of such crass 
materialism that it is repelling. The former 
explanation is called ereationism and the latter 
tradncianism, but after all they are only names 
for the problem. They explain nothing. No 
one lives or has lived who has given any com- 
monly accepted or satisfactory explanation of 
the origin of the individual. The whole sub- 
ject runs off into mystery. "We know that as 
individuals we are inseparably linked with one 
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another and with the past, we believe that we 
are all children of the Father, but beyond these 
conclusions we live in doubt. 

Or if the question of origin must be given up, 
let the reader, still clinging tenaciously and 
justly to the certainty of self, endeavor to de- 
cide what he knows about the constitution of 
man, about the way he is organized. Perhaps 
here the most obvious assertion is that he is a 
body and a spirit. But just how are those two 
elements related? The psychologist will reply 
that a physical change is accompanied by a 
psychical change and vice versa. But what 
bridges that chasm? How does the mind 
operate upon the body or the body upon the 
mind? That they do, is a part of our certain 
knowledge, but how is this result achieved? 
The psychologist may call it psycho-physical 
parallelism, but that again is only naming the 
problem or the facts. It explains nothing. 
The scholars have struggled long and patiently 
to solve that question, much light has been cast 
upon it, many theories have been evolved, many 
phases of truth have been discovered, but the 
whole subject remains almost as great an 
enigma as ever. 

Or perhaps the reader says, '^I am sure of 
conscience.'* Undoubtedly it is one of the most 
essential elements in the constitution of man. 
We do have much clear knowledge of it. Prac- 
tical wisdom alone assures us that the voice of 
conscience must be obeyed, that its dictates are 
sacred and that to disregard it means the ulti- 
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mate disintegration of character. Bat what a 
mysterious, inscrutable, perplexing thing it is 
even when its owner yearns to obey it. Is it 
something which is acquired or is it iutnitiveT 
Does it always tell one what to do or is it some- 
times indefinitef Is it infallible or does it 
make mistakes t Is it supreme or must it obey 
reasont Is it universal or does it vary with 
nations and individuals? When we consult the 
scholars what do we findT Bishop Butler, 
Kant, Fichte, Mill, Spencer, Darwin, Martineau, 
Paulsen and many others have given us the 
most varied and sometimes contradictory opin- 
ions. For example, Bishop Butler says in one 
of his sermons, ' ' Everyone may find within him- 
self the rule of right and obligation to follow 
it" Kant insists that "conscience is not a 
thing to be acquired and it is not a duty to ac- 
quire it, but every man, as a moral being has it 
originally within him." Or again he says "an 
erring conscience is a chimera." "What duty 
is, is plain to everyone," and "the commonest 
intelligence can easily and without hesitation 
see" what the moral law demands. On the 
other hand, writers such as Mill, Spencer and 
Darwin insist that conscience is a thing acquired 
either by the individual or the race. Profes- 
sor Paulsen in his System of Ethics disagrees 
with Kant by saying, "It is certainly not true 
that no one is ever in doubt as to what duty de- 
mands. In many cases, of course, our duty 
seems perfectly clear immediately, but by no 
means in all." The experience of every in- 
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dividual attests the conclusions that conscience 
is always present but that it sometimes makes 
mistakes, sometimes fails to speak precisely, 
for we are often in the throes of moral decis- 
ions and conflicts of duties, and sometimes 
changes with new experience and new knowl- 
edge. Every growing individual frequently 
subjects conscience to reason and is often con- 
fronted by different standards not only among 
different nations but among individuals of the 
same nation. Conscience seems to be both in- 
tuitive and acquired, but with all our effort to 
explain it there will always be problems and 
mysteries. No general agreement has been 
reached in the effort to interpret conscience. 
The question like many others ends in doubt 
and uncertainty. 

Or the reader may say, ^ ^ I admit that I know 
little of my origin, of the relation of body or 
spirit or of my conscience, but I do know I am 
a free man. I can do what I choose to do and 
my freedom no one can question, for it is a 
matter of my own experience.'* But let us 
come nearer to this assumed certainty. The 
problem of freedom has perplexed every gen- 
eration of thinkers. Plato, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Jonathan Edwards and Palmer are only rep- 
resentatives of the long Ust of philosophers 
who have endeavored to solve this enigma. 
One of the most helpful recent treatments of 
this subject is Professor George Herbert Pal- 
mer's The Problem of Freedom. Today we are 
no longer confronted by the theory that our ac- 
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tions are determined solely by onr environment. 
This doctrine, called necesBarianism, was ad- 
vocated by the materialistie and atheistie think- 
ers but has now practically vanished. In its 
place comes a far more formidable contestant 
This doctrine, called determinism, asserts that 
a man's actions are the product of his own 
character and his environment. It endeavors to 
take full account, not only of the causes outside 
of a person, but also of those within him. The 
determinist says that if we recognize the pres- 
ence of causation in the outer nniverse, we 
should apply it also to the inner world. If 
cause and effect hold in astronomy, chemistry 
and physics, they must also be recognized in 
psychology. The reign of law is insisted npon 
both within and without the person. On the 
other hand the man who believes in the freedom 
of the person, called a libertarian, insists that 
oar actions are the result of our own choices. 
Julius Miiller defined freedom as follows: "It 
is essentiid to freedom that the act called free 
might either have been left undone or might 
have been substituted by another, even the op- 
posite, and that the choice between these pos- 
sibilities rests solely with the acting subject. 
The essence of this conception of freedom is the 
exclusion of necessity, inward as well as out- 
ward." The heart of the whole problem is 
recognized in that definition. It states the is- 
sue clearly and unqualifiedly. It asks whether 
the individual really has a clear alternative, 
whether he is free from both inner and outer 
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compulsion. Professor Palmer states it more 
concisely when he says "freedom is that self- 
gnidance by which for purposes of my own, I 
narrow a fntare multiple possibility to a single 
actual result." It becomes clear that the pre- 
cise issue centers in causation. The deter- 
minist insists upon the principle of causality. 
He has an orderly, law-abiding, unified world. 
It is not full of chance and caprice determined 
by the whims of individuals. The libertarian 
readily accepts this principle but questions the 
universality of its range. The determinist be- 
lieves that the future is certain while the liber- 
tarian thinks it is uncertain, depending upon 
the choice of the individual. The determinist 
maintains that no future ambiguities exist while 
the libertarian actually believes there is an al- 
ternative for him. The libertarian asserts that 
occasionally, even if very rarely, he makes an 
absolutely new beginning. 

Now it cannot be questioned that there are 
large elements of truth in determinism. It is 
universally conceded that tbe external world 
is under the rule of uniform laws. It seems 
difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the psy- 
chologist from pushing this principle within 
the inner realm as well. The law of averages 
as applied to human action and the possibility 
of predicting the conduct of individuals seem 
to help support this theory. On the other 
hand, the libertarian retreats within an impreg- 
nable citadel when he insists that his freedom 
is simply a fact of self-consciousness. He 
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knows it U bo. While the determiuist studies 
others, the libertarian considers himself. 

Donbtless the most satisfactory approach to 
a solution lies in a careful scrutiny of the term 
causation. Here is the source of most of the 
misunderstanding and disagreement. Possibly 
the way out lies in a definition of causation in 
terms of personality. As Professor Bowne 
says in his Theory of Thought and Knowledge: 
"The causality of freedom means self-deter- 
mination. This is a causality which looks to 
the future and is not driven by the past. It is 
a causality which forms ideals and plans, and 
devotes itself to their realization. .Instead of 
being shoved out of the past, it is self-moving 
into the future. . . . Our experience of such 
causality is limited to the inner life, but is in 
fact the only form of proper causality of which 
we have any experience whatever. . . . "We 
find what we seek in the free and purposive 
agent, the only real explanation of anything." 
Perhaps therefore the greatest weakness of de- 
terminism lies in a rather hazy conception of 
causation while its strength consists in its 
logical and strong insistence upon a uniform 
and law-abiding universe including the human 
person. Probably the most serious error of 
libertarianism lies in the implication that we 
live in a world of chance while its incontrover- 
tible position is that freedom is a datum of self- 
consciousness and that the individual feels no 
such compulsion or limitation as the determin- 
ist af&rms. 
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It becomes perfectly obvious that no one is 
in a position to be dogmatic npon this problem 
of freedom. It is one of the most complicated 
and baffling subjects to which the mind has been 
directed. Dr. Henry Sidgwick in his Method 
of Ethics states both the deterministic and lib- 
ertarian arguments and finally concludes that 
both may be sustained logically. In fact, while 
determinism has gained ground rapidly, liber- 
tarianism has been wisely modified until the 
two schools meet in many respects upon com- 
mon ground. But the greatest divergence of 
opinion prevails, and evidently this condition 
will continue, for when we confront this subtle 
problem we are face to face with another of 
life's mysteries. 

Before we conclude our consideration of the 
constitution of man, it may put beyond all fur- 
ther question our contention that doubt is in- 
volved in the very conditions of aU our knowl- 
edge, if we present some of the facts which 
show that personality occasionally manifests 
itself in inexplicable forms, and that we all live 
close to the border land of mystery. We do 
not refer now to irrational or insane abnormal- 
ities but to those weird and fascinating cases 
which the psychologist describes as ** multiple 
personality. ' ' Anyone interested in full de- 
tails of several such cases can find them de- 
scribed in James' Principles of Psychology, 
Volume I. in the chapter entitled *^The Con- 
sciousness of Self.'* Bearing in mind our pres- 
ent purpose, it is impossible here to deal at 
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length with many of these illustratioiis. In- 
deed, one must suffice. The Bev. Ansel Bourne 
of Greene, B. I., is selected, both because the 
case is accurately described by Professor James, 
and because the writer has talked with trusts 
worthy parties who knew Mr. Bourne. He 
was taught the trade of a carpenter, but just 
before he became thirty years of age he turned 
from atheism to Christianity and thereafter de- 
voted himself to the work of the Christian 
ministry. He apparently was a man of hon- 
esty, integrity and truthfulness. Professor 
James says "his character for uprightness is 
such in the community that no person who 
knows him will for a moment admit the possi- 
bility of his case not being perfectly genuine." 
On January 19, 1887, after drawing the sum of 
five hundred and fifty-one dollars from a bank 
in Providence, he took a Pawtacket horse-car. 
At this juncture something happened to him. 
Doubtless it was apparent to no one in the car. 
But Mr. Bourne disappeared and was not beard 
from for almost two months. During this time 
a man, purporting to be A. J. Brown, arrived 
at Norristown, Pennsylvania, and established 
a small stationery and confectionery store. 
For six weeks he conducted this business "with- 
out seeming to anyone unnatural or eccentric." 
On March 14th, however, he suddenly awoke 
and asked where he was. He said that he was 
Ansel Bourne, that he knew nothing of the 
store or of Norristown and told of his experi- 
ence at the bank in Providence as thought it 
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had just happened. He oonld not be convinced 
that he had been there so long nor that aknost 
two months had passed since he left Providence. 
Naturally at first he was regarded as insane, 
but upon telegraphing to Rhode Island, a rela- 
tive appeared at once who adjusted matters 
satisfactorily and took Mr. Bourne home. 

Six weeks of the time was fully accounted for 
by his presence in Norristowiu But having 
once ** resumed his normal personality,'* Mr. 
Bourne had no recollection of any of the time 
which had elapsed. Two weeks were thus en- 
tirely lost and unexplained. It is interesting 
to observe that a man who had never been 
trained for business should have turned to it 
with apparent success. Those who knew **A. 
J. Brown*' at Norristown characterized him as 
** orderly in his habits and in no way queer.*' 
Perhaps the strangest feature of all his con- 
duct during those two months was that he at- 
tended a prayer meeting at which he spoke, 
relating an experience which occurred during 
his normal state. In June, 1890, Professor 
James hypnotized Mr. Bourne and in the state 
of hypnosis he remembered with astonishing 
clearness all of the details of his Norristown 
experience and could tell with accuracy of the 
events of the two weeks which up to that time 
had remained a mystery. While in the hyp- 
notic trance he could remember nothing of what 
happened before or after the Norristown escap- 
ade. He said: **I*m all hedged in; I can't 
get out at either end. I don't know what set 
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me down in that Fawtncket horse-car, and I 
don't know how I ever left that store, or what 
became of it." Professor James endeavored 
to ase every possible device of suggestion to 
combine Uie two personalities but without avail. 
He says: "Mr. Bourne's skull today still 
covers two distinct personal selves." 

Snch personalities as these make life seem 
weird and unreal. Our utter inability to ander- 
stand or explain them satisfactorily only em- 
phasizes the truth that all onr problems are 
surrounded by mystery and shrouded in dark- 
ness. If it were necessary, we conid continue 
this process and describe such personalities as 
Mary Reynolds, the melancholy woman of Penn- 
sylvania who alternated back and forth be- 
tween states of excessive melancholy and ex- 
treme mirth and who finally spent her last years 
in her second state. Save as her friends and 
relatives informed her when in one state, she 
had no knowledge of the other. Or we could 
consider the woman who had three personal- 
ities. In the first state she knew only herself. 
Ill the second state she knew herself and the 
person of the first state. In the third state she 
knew herself and the persons of the first and 
second state. Our psychologists endeavor to 
account for these facts but it is with extreme 
difficulty that tenable hypotheses are formu- 
lated. The terms "alternating" or "multiple'* 
personality only name the problem. They do 
not explain it. Personality is engulfed in 
mystery, 
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But if we are in uncertaiiity concerning both 
the origin and constitution of self, we face even 
greater difficulties when we raise the question 
of our destiny. The reader clinging earnestly 
and rightly to the certainty of self, finds even 
more bafflhig issues as he turns to the future. 
The best men of all generations have confidently 
anticipated a future life. It seems impossible 
that the human spirit is entirely conditioned by 
the physical body, that man who is the crown 
of creation, the product of the toU of the ages 
should be snuffed out by death, that the child 
of the Father should cease to exist, and that 
man's aspirations and hopes here should not 
be more fully realized in the life beyond. But 
immortality cannot be established by logical 
deductions. Man may hope for it, but he can- 
not prove it. It is an utter impossibility to 
demonstrate by any method of ** rigor and 
vigor'* that man is immortal. We may estab- 
lish by mathematical accuracy and cogency of 
reasoning that 2 plus 2 equals 4 but the belief 
in man's future existence cannot be surrounded 
by any such certainty. From the time of 
Socrates to the present the whole subject has 
been shrouded in mystery. These assertions 
must not be misinterpreted. They are not in- 
tended to be arguments against immortality, 
but evidences that our belief in that doctrine 
cannot be logically and mathematically sus- 
tained. Man's holy convictions and undying 
aspirations give us great confidence. Our be- 
lief in Christ and our trust in a loving Father 
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give us assurances which are satiBfying. WitH 
these words Tennyson has voiced this universal 
sentiment : 

"Thou wilt not leave na in the dmt; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thioliB he was not made to die; 
Aud thou hast made him: thou art jtut." 

Confidence of this sort depends largely upon 
the high quality of one's living. As Professor 
William Newton Clarke says: "All low, 
worldly and unspiritual life tends toward doubt 
of it, and all high living tends to belief in it. 
The stronger and more vital the conviction that 
there is a living God, the surer does it seem that 
man, his spiritual offspring, must partake in 
his unalterable life. The higher the spiritual 
quality in men, the stronger grows this expecta- 
tion." And yet we must not confuse belief 
with knowledge or opinion with certainty. 
While we have our confidence that man does not 
die, we must not expect that it can be estab- 
lished logically or sustained scientifically. The 
data is not available. Man's destiny too is 
shrouded in mystery. 

Now all of tiiis is amply suEScient to sustain 
our argument in regard to self. No matter in 
which direction we turn we find ourselves con- 
fronted by long vistas extending into unknown 
realms. We must frankly admit that with all 
oar advancements in knowledge, we know but 
little about the origin, the constitution or the 
destiny of man. And yet we must never forget 
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that this aflBnnation concerns the subject of 
which we are most certain. In the presence of 
these baffling mysteries and eternal enigmas 
we can arise and insist npon the certainty of 
self. We need now to be extremely clear in 
our thinking. This line of thought is presented 
not for the purpose of disproving our knowl- 
edge of self or of overwhelming us with the 
mysteries of our person. Unless we are cau- 
tious, that will be the unfortunate result be- 
cause more material has been presented to show 
the uncertainties than the certainty of self. 
The nature of our task in dealing with the cause 
of doubt has compelled that method. We must 
remember, however, that the precise point is 
this: Even our greatest certainties are con- 
nected with problems which the mind cannot 
solve. Just as surely as a person thinks deeply, 
so surely will he come face to face with mystery 
and doubt. The universe is so constituted that 
man's mind cannot solve all its questions. In 
the presence of all the mystifying, disturbing 
and baffling problems of personality we are still 
certain of our own selves. The casual, surface 
thinker is unconscious of the out-lying regions 
of his person, but the earnest, serious inquirer 
inevitably comes upon the rigid limits of his 
own knowledge. We may all know that we 
exist, but how or why we are as we are leads us 
straight into the eternal mysteries of life. The 
assertion **I am,*' the certain consciousness 
of self, this is one of the foundation facts of all 
philosophy and all knowledge. Even in the 
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presence of life's deepest problems, the thinker 
is justified in clinging to it tenaciously and with 
conviction. 



Now let us endeavor to estahlish the same 
truth by passing to the opposite pole of the 
diameter of being. If we were to base our 
argument here solely npon the facts or myster- 
ies of man's origin, constitution and destiny, 
we might fail to convince the reader of the uni- 
versality of our position. Instead, therefore, 
of -thLDking of the finite individual let us con- 
sider the Infinite. Let us turn from man to 
God. 

In the last analysis, the theistic problem calls 
for an explanation of all being. It asks for the 
ground of the universe, the cause which lies 
back of all that is, and an interpretation of the 
totality of existence. It is not simply the ques- 
tion whether we believe in the existence of God, 
it is the ineradicable demand of the intellect 
and heart of man for some explanation of all the 
facts of life and the world. It is not our inten- 
tion here to present any of the arguments for 
theism or to endeavor to establish the existence 
of God. It is our desire, however, to show that 
by the very terms of the problem, man is forced 
to confront again the inevitable limits of his 
knowledge. What are we attempting when we 
approach this problem of Godi We are seek- 
ing for the explanation of an infinite nniverse, 
endeavoring to formulate for ourselves a satis- 
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factory ooncoption of an infinite Creator, at- 
tompting to find a porsonalityy not partial but 
per foot, to wliom we can attribute all of the 
IiiKhoHt qualitioB of holinessy righteonsness, 
JuhUco mul love. Moreover, we are trying to 
do all of tluH by means of our own little finite 
niiiidH, ]Jy tlio very conditions of the effort, 
wo are attempting an impossibility. In our 
flnitonc^HB wo can nover fully grasp the Infinite. 
if (iod is to be Qod, if he is to satisfy onr 
orav intf for ultimate truth and if he is to be 
f ho Tnmiito Creator who sustains and governs 
tho lunvorHO, thou he must be something more 
t han our human finite minds can conceive. 
ConHO(|tionfly our knowledge of God is limited. 
\Vt> have no right to hope for a full and ex- 
hatiHtivo understanding of His nature and life. 
NN*(* can never grasp llim in all His fullness. 
The great abyss of His being lies entirely be- 
youil our limited powers of knowing. 

Shall we then give Him up! As someone has 
Htiggestinl shall we take Him to the frontiers 
of the universe and bow Him out of existence? 
Heoause we oaimot comprehend Him completely 
shall we n^jeot ITim entirely! Because we can- 
not enjoy the light of noon-day shall we despise 
the glories of dawn or twilight and stumble 
about in the darkness of midnight! Let us sup- 
pose for the instant that we do reject theism. 
\Vhort> do we find ourselves! If we are logical 
in our thinking we must see that without God, 
the universe is a machine, thinking collapses, 
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knowleidge vanishes, personality is gone and the 
sooner we desist from thinking and philosophiz- 
ing, the more consistent we are. If the tmi- 
verse is not grounded in a person, then we are 
automata and life's hopes, dreams and aspira- 
tions are myths. Life itself becomes a tragio 
joke and a stupendoxiB phantom. Instantly we 
reach out to bring God back. Although, by 
His very nature He transcends completely the 
powers of our little minds to grasp Him, never- 
theless we must have Him. He alone satisfies 
the deepest yearnings of our souls. Without 
God, we vanish as free, loving creatures. The 
God problem by its very terms compels us to 
face mystery, and to gaze upon vast realms of 
the unknowable but even so there must be a 
God. Again, at the center of great eternal 
mysteries we find ceriainty of belief and con- 
viction. We see that the real fundamental 
cause of doubt is found in the conditions of all 



Perhaps the most distressing and complicate 
ing problem of all thought is evil. We have 
been considering both Man and God. It may 
add a final impetus to our contention if now we 
endeavor to consider the relationship of the 
finite and the Infinite and take that particular 
aspect of it where it is subjected to the severest 
strain. Elsewhere, in a volume entitled The 
Problem of Evil, the author has discussed this 
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qnestion at some length. Here it is only neces- 
sary for our present parposes to state it in 
briefest ontline. 

Evil naturally and logically falls into two 
main groups. The nniverse at times aeems full 
of forces whlcli operate la utter disregard of 
the welfare of man. Cyclones destroy property 
and lives, earthquakes devastate cities and 
swallow multitudes of men, tidal waves lay 
waste the beautiful places, lightning and haU 
storms rob man of the prodacts of his toil. All 
about us are great uncontrollable agencies 
which in their operation completely contradict 
the notion that man's interests and life are of 
supreme worth. The world at times seems 
heartless and crueL John Stuart Mill's ar- 
raignment of nature is often justified by the 
actual experience through which we pass. This 
phase of our problem is called natural eviL Its 
apex is reached when we think of heredity and 
death. "When we consider the fact that count- 
less nimibers of innocent children are brought 
into this life apparently condemned beforehand 
to lives of vice and crime, it seems utterly con- 
tradictory to our fundamental beliefs that we 
live in a universe grounded in justice and lovew 
How can such ideals be mentioned with any 
plausibility when we contemplate the pain, the 
suffering and the sorrows of mankind. The 
one word "death" carries in its bosom more 
woes and heart aches than mankind is able to 
comprehend. It is not difficult to discourse 
about death in a coldly intellectual faahion, to 
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point out that it is necessaiy for historio lif^ 
tiiat it is but the entrance to new life, that it 
is the beginning and not the end of a career; 
but to stand in ita presence, to feel sympathetic- 
ally the shudders of the stricken, to face prae- 
tically the difficulties of a shattered home where 
the provider has suddenly vanished, then it is 
that the lips are sealed in sympathetic silence 
and death assumes a new meaning. Such ex- 
periences help us to sense partially the depths 
of the problem of evil. 

Above or below these natural evils lies the 
revolting and repelling field of moral evil or 
sin. It includes all of the intemperance, the 
impurity, the vice and crime which corrupt our 
flesh and destroy our souls. Here must be 
classified all of the emotions and passions which 
mar our lives and rob us of righteousness — all 
the envy, the jealousy, the hatred, the malice 
and the pride of life. Here must be mentioned 
all the unreality, the insincerity, the dishonesty 
and the hypocrisy of the world. Here must be 
placed all the smallness, the narrowness, the 
selfishness and lovelessness of man. Beyond 
all of these lies the ever-widening circle of social 
sins, bom of the complex, interdependent civ- 
ilization of our day. 

Any honest thinker who considers the loi^ 
list of natural and moral evils cannot fail to 
be disturbed hy them and to ask why they exist 
Why must mankind be harassed by the physi- 
cal forces of nature! Why should the world 
be so fall of sin and crime? Why must men 
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suffer such pain and sorrow? Or if there must 
be pain why must there be so much of itt Why 
has nature been so prodigal in thrusting these 
evils upon us? Back of all these perplexing 
questions lies the still more baflBing issue of the 
origin of these evils. Whence have they come ? 
Did God originate them, and if not, did he per- 
mit them? If so, are we as human individuals 
responsible for their continuance. Again it 
becomes evident that the deeper we go the more 
uncertain we become. 

The world's deepest thinkers from Plato 
onward have struggled with this problem but 
no one has solved it. The natural evils of life 
do present an enigma. Nevertheless, the great 
historic truth remains that by natural evils man 
has been taught many of his most needed les- 
sons. Thinkers like LeConte and Paulsen in- 
sist that the meaning of physical or natural 
evil can be found in the education of the race. 
That natural evil has been necessary for man's 
intellectual development is the contention of 
this point of view. When we come to moral 
evil it can be asserted without qualification that 
the possibility of its existence was necessary 
for man's ethical and spiritual development. 
In all reverence, it may be said that if God were 
to create a moral universe, then the possibility 
of moral evil was a necessity. There can be 
no morality without the possibility of immor- 
ality. Innocence is not virtue. No child can 
obey unless he has the option of disobeying. 
We therefore begin to see why sin may have 
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entered our universe. Moral evil once here may 
become our best means to higher moral life. 
It is here to be conquered and overcome. 
Every temptation is a challenge to our moral 
manhood and an open door admitting to nobler 
life. Moral evil therefore seems to be the 
necessary prerequisite of a moral universe. 
The awfulness of the actuality of sin we can 
never exaggerate but on the other hand we 
must not fail to recognize the necessity of its 
possibility for a spiritual universe. Man's 
glory is revealed in the dual possibility given 
him by his Creator. His discredit is his par- 
tial failure to be worthy of such a heritage. In 
view of these statements mast we not alter 
somewhat our attitude to evilT Is evil only 
evil? Or rather is painless, sorrowless life our 
ideal of the good life? Is happiness the neces- 
sary synonym of goodness? Is life a mere 
effortless span of existence? Does he live best 
who experiences none of the woes and trials 
of life? May we not find that there is good in 
evil. Paradoxical as it may appear, coi^ld life 
be good without evil? 

"Oh, jet we truat that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of 111, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt and tstnts of blood; 

"Behold, we know not anything: 
I ean but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off— at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
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''So runs my dream; but what am IT 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light 
And no language but a cry." 

Tennyson here expresses the certain confi- 
dence of those who believe that we live in a 
universe where goodness is enthroned, bnt he 
also recognizes the mystery and the donbt which 
center in evil. 

With all the nmnberless phases of mystery 
involved in this awful problem of evil we must 
not forget that certainties exist at the heart of 
the question. We frankly admit without quali- 
fication that we simply cannot explain each 
specific case which falls under the problem of 
evil. If the mother asks why her child must 
die, we cannot answer. If the merchant in- 
quires why his property was destroyed, we do 
not know. But back of all the mysteries and 
uncertainties we do know that evil exists to be 
overcome and cast down, that sin must be con- 
quered, that we are responsible for the evil 
deeds we conunit, and that whatever may be our 
metaphysical interpretation of evil, however 
we may endeavor to explain its presence in the 
universe, there is but one response which we 
can make to it. We know that we must accept 
the challenge of evil and throw our whole 
strength into its mastery and subordination. 
Again at the center of unsolved problems we 
find unquestioned certainty. 

Finally we must insist upon a clear under- 
standing of the argument of this chapter. We 
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are searching for the cause of doubt — a cause 
which lies far beneath the,thought tranaforma- 
tiona or chan^g terminologies of koj genera- 
tion. We have said that the real abiding cause 
of doubt is to be found in tbfi wnditiona which 
li e back of all kn owledge. We have insisted 
that doubt is an mevita^e concomitant of the 
existing orgfinization of the world and man's 
intellect. We have endeavored to show that 
the cause of doubt is to be found in the very 
constitution of the universe and inwrought in 
the Umitations of man's mind. We have sought 
to establish this contention by dealing with 
three of the most certain but at the same time 
most confusing subjects of human thought. 
Self, God and evil because of their intrinsic 
characteristics and because of their interde- 
pendent relationships afford just the illustra- 
tive material which enables the reader to grasp 
at once the undeniable truth that for any think- 
ing person doubt is inevitable. All of our most 
significant intellectual problems end in reahns 
with which we are not familiar and into which 
we cannot force ourselves even with the great- 
est effort. Therefore in our search for the 
cause of doubt we must find it not alone in the 
thought conflicts of our day, but especially in 
the obvious limitations of man's knowledge. 
Doubt is inwrought in our whole intellectual 
fabric We are now prepared in the light of 
these conclusions to formulate oar intellectual 
attitude in an age of criticism and doubt 
Bearing these results in mind, what point of 
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view should the honest searcher after troth 
assume in the midst of tbonght transitions and 
in the presence of problems which have baffled 
all mankind? How shall he approach his in- 
tellectual tasks t 
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WE can now begin to be more constractive. 
If at times our thought thus far has 
seemed negative and destructive we can only 
express the hope that the character of our prob- 
lem has justified it. To fail in recognizing the 
real nature of the difScoIties involved in onr 
subject would mean that we could not expect 
to claim the interest of the man who is experi- 
encing those very difficulties. Such problems 
as those with which we have been dealing can- 
not be brushed easily aside. We have aimed 
to recognize fully and fearlessly the depth of 
our problem and to set it forth in all its seeming 
negativity in order that thereby we might find 
it possible to arrive at a positive principle 
which would help us to live with onr intellectual 
perplexities. Such is the aim of this chapter. 
We shall endeavor to do precisely what the 
title of the book itself calls upon us to do. In 
the light of our study of an age of criticism and 
the problem of doubt we now propose to under- 
take the statement of a tenable and satisfying 
intellectual spirit or point of view. This atti- 
tude is intended to be valid not only for religion 
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but for our intellectual life as a whole. It must 
be a point of view serviceable in every realm of 
thought or it is useless in any field. It will 
naturally have various phases or aspects and 
these will be couched in a terminology some- 
what determined by our earlier chapters. It 
matters little what the precise terms are which 
are used to express it. The essential thing is 
to catch its spirit. In describing its several 
phases we shall be viewing the same funda- 
mental attitude from slightly different angles 
or points of view. This attitude, however, 
is so vital, it is so essential to all virile 
thinking and genuine search after truth, that 
it is absolutely necessary to avoid all ambi- 
guities in its presentation. It is this fact 
which has determined the method of this 
chapter. 

First of all, this attitude requires the modern 
thinker frankly to recognize the pre sence of 
mystery in life . Multitudes of persons today 
are perplexed and disturbed simply because 
they have not arrived at this point of view. 
They are endeavoring to solve questions which 
the world *s greatest scholars have failed to 
unravel, and because with their limited equip- 
ment and training they cannot understand all 
mystery, they are overwhelmed and dismayed. 
We have seen that whether we deal with our- 
selves or God or evil, our knowledge ends in 
unsolved questions. It is just so with mathe- 
matics or chemistry or physics or astronoitf^. 
Every field of knowledge is surrounded by a 
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great nnboimded field of the nnkDown. It is 
just because that realm exists that the pnrsnit 
of troth is so compelling. No one need be dis- 
couraged because he has his doubts. No man 
lives anywhere who can answer all the ques- 
tions involved even in bis own field of special 
study. Many persons assume that somewhere 
there is someone who can quell their doubts. 
It is not so. Doubt is grounded in the nnsolved 
mysteries of life. So long as man thinks he 
will find questions which he cannot answer. 
So long as he is growing in his intellectual life 
he will have before him great perplexing mys- 
teries. Professor Wilhelm Bonsaet in his little 
book entitled The Faith of a Modern Protest^ 
ant says: "All questions of knowledge end in 
a final question which knowledge itself cannot 
decide. ... In all our knowledge there re- 
mains a final something that is impenetrable." 
It is well, therefore, willingly to recognize this 
faci We must not be disturbed overmuch be- 
canse our knowledge cannot dedde the "final 
question." We must not be dismayed if we 
cannot penetrate the "final something." As 
Professor Bowne says : "Any nltimate fact is 
mysterious." 

If now we endeavor to apply this attitude to 
the question of reli^on, we see that it requires 
of the modem Christian that he recognize 
clearly the nature of his problem (see Chapter 
V). He must see the inherent difficulties that 
confront him and not be disturbed unduly by 
them. He must recognize the inevitable mys* 
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tery of all religion and not be chafed by it. By 
doing so he will rise to new heights. To 
acknowledge frankly the baflBing mysteries of 
religions interpretations of life and the world 
is to banish instantly mnch of the occasion of 
one*s perplexity. pThis truth is manifesting 
itself practically in the fact that onr theolorgians 
are no longer so intently concerned with the 
formulation of a thoroughly articulated and 
logical system of theology. They are search- 
ing rather for fundamental principles and for 
underlying tendencies which reveal the mean- 
ing of developing religionJJ The attitude of the 
modem Christian is manifested in precisely the 
same way. He approaches the task of formu- 
lating his beliefs with the open and candid 
acknowledgment that he cannot be so explicit 
about many doctrines as were his forefathers. 
For example, he is much more reticent about 
the future life than was formerly customary. 
He knows and pretends to know little or noth- 
ing about the chronology of the future or the 
geography of heaven. He frankly and wisely 
admits the limitations of human knowledge. 
He sees its mystery and quietly admits it. But 
in so doing he loses none of his hopes, nor 
yields any of his sources of inspiration. He 
simply feels that he has arrived at a more 
natural, a more sane and a more satisfying con- 
ception of his religion. 

In the second place this attitude requires the 
modem thinker fully to recognize that he pos- 
sesses a good deal o f definite_ and certain knowl- 
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If we are to recognize the nnknown, it 
ffar more reasonable to recognize the known. 
If a frank acceptance of mystery is beneficial 
then a correct emphasis npon one's certainties 
is essential. Yet how frequently we reverse 
this process. We center our thought upon what 
we do not know, we are perplexed by myBteriea 
and dismayed by inscrutable problems while 
we utterly neglect what we do possess and fail 
to see its value for the actual needs of life. 
Perhaps there is some justice in the criticism 
of onr age, that we are more concerned with 
our doubts than with onr certainties. But if 
that is a genuine concern we have already seen 
what such a condition signifies for our ultimate 
knowledge. We may now begin to see the real 
occasion and necessity of the last chapter. It 
endeavored not only to recognize but to deepen 
our consciousness of mystery even as it per- 
tains to our most commonly accepted certain- 
ties. It was impossible in the presence of the 
issues raised there not to feel that mystery, un- 
certainty and doubt beset all of our best intel- 
lectual effort. But now we must emphasize 
what we endeavored to make clear there, that 
at the center of every one of those mysteries 
there was much knowledge and certainty. With 
all the questions of our origin, constitation and 
destiny we did not shake the fundamental con- 
fidence that we exist We could struggle with 
the problems of conscience, freedom and per- 
sonality, we could go to the very edge of a yawn- 
ing chasm of inscrutable darkness and mystery 
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without losing for an instant onr assnraTice of 
certain realities. In our effort to comprehend 
God in all his fulness we conld cry out with the 
Apostle Paul, "0 the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God: 
How tmsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past tracing out I" bnt it did not alter in 
the slightest degree our fundamental belief that 
God ia. We could face all the baffling, compli- 
cating ramifications of the problem of evil with- 
out losing for one moment our dear conscious- 
ness that we are responsible for our evil deeds 
and that sin exists to be overthrown and con- 
quered. In fact, in no one of the problems, did 
we lack sufficient knowledge for the practical 
duties and obligations of life. Onr stem, 
rigorous demand to comprehend every possible 
phase of existence was not satisfied bnt in no 
instance were we left stranded and lost in the 
presence of practical responsibilities or situ- 
ations of actual living. We could not fally ex- 
plain whence we had come, but we did know that 
we were linked to the past and to one another 
and to God. We do not know how our minds 
act upon our bodies, bnt if we wish to take a 
journey we know how to take it. We are not 
sure about the exact nature of conscience, but 
whether we acquired it or inherited it, whether 
we have educated it or neglected it, we have 
found it always true to the great fundamental 
distinction between right and wrong. Psychol- 
ogy may be forcing upon us the truth of de- 
terminism, our libertarian tendencies may have 
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been somewhat modified, bat our freedom still 
exists as one of the facts of our own self-con- 
sciousness. We cannot explain alternating 
personalities such as Ansel Bonme or Mary 
Beynolds, but we are not less certain of our own 
identity. We have no scientific data upon 
which to ground a coldly intellectual and sternly 
logical demand for immortality, but our abiding 
faith and conviction is not disturbed. In fact, 
we are amply supplied with definite and accu- 
rate knowledge, with which to meet our re- 
sponsibilities and to accept our various rela- 
tionships and obligations. 

Professor Bowne, in discussing the problems 
of knowledge, used a figure which he in turn 
borrowed from Kant This figure represented 
our intellectual realm as an island of knowl- 
edge, with a border of belief and about it all 
the great ocean of the unknown. The figure is 
an apt one and emphasizes clearly the relation- 
ship of our various intellectual states. We are 
now trying to insist upon a full appreciation of 
our island of knowledge. We are all too prone 
to stand upon this island find lifting up onr 
eyes to behold only the rolling billows and surg- 
ing waves of the great uncharted and unknown 
ocean. We are overwhelmed by its immensity, 
its potentiality and its infinitude. We forget 
utterly to enjoy the satisfactions and beauties 
of the shore and almost lose our sense of safety 
and security even when our feet are standing 
on the solid rock. Onr intellectual attitude 
caUa ns to recognize frankly the glories of the 
1106] 
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ocean, but to remember the stability and nsefol- 
ness of the island. We must never forget that 
we abide npon the island of certainty. 

Here again we find a clear indication of our 
attitude to onr present knowledge. While some 
are prone to underestimate it, being over* 
whelmed by the unlimited expanse of the un- 
known, others make an almost equally serious 
mistake of overestimating it. They think that 
their little island is the whole world. They feel 
quite certain that their knowledge is final and 
complete. They are given to dogmatism. 
They speak and act as though their knowledge 
of all the universe was complete and they 
speedily condenm all who differ from their 
views. While some tend to minimize, others 
are liable to exaggerate, their knowledge. We 
most never forget the island nor the ocean. 
The easy thing to do ia any situation is to take 
an extreme position. Seeing the truth in one 
direction seems to involve the danger of being 
blind to the truth in the opposite direction. A 
man's character is often measured by his abil- 
ity to see the truth upon both sides of a great 
issue. He must resist the temptation to pnsh 
to unworthy extremes either side of a contro- 
versy. He must avoid the spirit of dogmatism 
which is sometimes prone to be narrow, bigoted 
and intolerant in its judgments of the views of 
others. It simply means that he does not lean 
over backward but stands erect in his defense 
of the truth as he sees it. It denotes that he 
is endeavoring to escape from both the narrow- 
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ncBs of conservatasm and the "bigotry of liber- 
alism." It becomes obvious that Uiese first 
two aspects of our intellectual attitude are com- 
plements of one another. Recognize mystfiry 
and recognize certainty — both are necessary if 
one is to approach his intellectual tasks with 
any hope of success. In other words they say, 
be broad-minded, cultivate a wide outlook, covet 
a universal spirit. While we are seeking to 
understand the world we can forget no part of 
it. We must stand firmly upon the island of 
certainty gazing at times undisturbed upon the 
ocean of the unknown. 

But, in the third place, we must not forget" ' 
that between these two worlds there is a border 
land. Our island is indeed small, the unknown 
ocean defies the power of our imagination, but 
between the two lies the fascinating realm 
which demands attention. Between our knowl- 
edge and our ignorance lies the whole great 
field of belief. The distinction between knowl- 
edge and belief is a valid one. Professor 
Bowne defines knowledge "as that which is 
self-evident in the nature of reason, or which 
is immediately given in experience, or which is 
cogently inferred from the given." It becomes 
clear at once that very little of what we call 
knowledge could sustain this test. The same 
writer says that "the general character of 
rational belief, in distinction from knowledge, 
is that it is a conviction based on reasons which 
lend some support, but do not compel it. These 
may make it probable but do not prove it" 
[107] 
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It is in this irealm of belief that most of our 
conclusions must rest. Some things we can 
demonstrate mathematically and establish be- 
yond all question. There is a great mass of 
facts which go to make up onr knowledge but 
beyond those facts lie the beliefs and convic- 
tions of life which make it what it is. "With all 
our exaltation of the intellect, with all onr in- 
sistence upon vigorons and clear thinking we 
most never forget that all our problems cannot 
be brought under the same intellectual method. 
As has already been amply shown vast realms 
of scholarly endeavor end in mystery. Where ■ 
knowledge is impossible the only sane and 1 
natural method is to search for probabilities 1 
and convictions. If we cannot attain full l 
knowledge let us at least search for that which 
commends itself to us as far as we can go. If 
we cannot fathom the ocean's depths we can 
explore the coast line. The island of our cer- 
tainty must be kept as large as possible but this 
will be achieved most satisfactorily by develop- 
ing carefully onr border of belief. Our intel- 
lectual attitude in an age of criticism requires 
us frankly to admit the presence of mysteries 
which we cannot solve, fully to recognize the 
extent and value of our certainties and fear- 
lessly to develop our beliefs in the light of 
available facts. 

But as one seeks to realize such an attitude 
for his intellectual life he. is immediately con- 
fronted by the beliefs of the past and the 
hypotheses of the present. What must be his 
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attitade to these conclnsions some of which are 
called "old" and others "new"? The conflict 
is a historic one and every generation has faced 
the problem. It must be acknowledged can- 
didly that no more frequent issue will arise in 
the actual experience of most individuals than 
just this one. Whatever may be his point of 
view, whatever intellectual attitude he may 
assume, he will constantly be assailed either 
because he is disregarding the past or because 
he is living too much in it The conflict of the 
"new" and the "old" is omnipresent. The 
terms are purely relative, for that which is new 
today may be old tomorrow. That which is 
sometimes characterized as "old" frequently 
assumes an air of striking modernity while that 
which frequently purports to be "new" has 
merely covered its traditional form with a mod- 
em garb. 

What then shall be our attitude to the "old"? 
There must always be a ready willingness to 
recognize its truth. We may make a fatal mis- 
take by supposing that the past was inevitably 
in error. Just because new discoveries have 
discredited many earlier theories and beliefs 
we must not assume that the present is wiser in 
all respects than the past. It is not inconceiv- 
able to picture a modem Job crying to the pres- 
ent generation, "No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you,** Just 
because we think In different terms from our 
fathers we must not assume that we are right 
and they are in error. Every age has its 
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terminologies and expresses its truth in its own 
way. A worthy intellectual attitude requires 
one to go back of those terms and endeavor to 
learn just what they were intended to convey. 
It is said that Herbert Spencer in approaching 
a new book or system of thought always asked 
the cold, rigid, intellectual question, "Is it 
truel" Does this thought comply with the 
standards of stem logic and scientific accu- 
racy! To use a term of Matthew Arnold, can 
it sustain the test of "rigor and vigor"! On 
the other hand, Manrice, the founder of the 
Broad Church party in England, in considering 
any book or proposition raised the query 
"What does it mean!" Back of its forms and 
terms, he endeavored to see just what the writer 
was seeking to express. In our attitude to the 
past today we need the spirit of Maurice rather 
than that of Spencer. Without compromising 
our standards of truth or accuracy, we need 
to ask not so much is the past true as what does 
it mean. Undoubtedly "the old" is pregnant 
with trutL Much of it is concealed beneath 
forms which deceive us. We must approach 
the past as we do any element of our problem, 
eager to find the facts and truths whicSi it pre- 
sents. This was the clear attitude of Jesus. 
He "came not to destroy but to fulfil." "In 
these words," says one scholar, "is comprised 
alt that Jesus was and did and taught; they 
describe his mission." Jesus was willing to 
recognize the essential truths of Judaism. In 
other words he did not disrespect the past nor 
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take purely a negative attitude to it He came 
not to destroy. So today the modem scholar 
must with respect and reverence endeavor to 
understand that whicdi the past has bequeathed 
to him. 

On the other hand he must equally be ready 
to recognize its imperfections. Ko age or in- 
stitution is perfect Even if it were perfect it 
would not remain so in a changing environ- 
ment Life involves, necessitates change. Not 
blind, tenacious clinging to the past, with abso- 
lute certainty of its rightness, completeness and 
finality, but a genuine, fearless desire to correct 
its errors, eliminate its false ideas and answer 
its unsolved problems is the worthy and true 
attitude. Jesus, while reiterating the truth of 
Judaism, did not fail to disclose its defects. 
He did not keep the fasts, nor observe the Sab- 
bath according to the Rabbinical law, nor up- 
hold the legislation about ceremonial eleannesa 
and uncleanness, nor refrain from associating 
repeatedly with publicans and sinners. ,ge 
came not to destroy but to ful fil. His purpose 
was not "to tear down Judaism but to separate 
the good from the evil and to give new meaning 
and content to the prophetic message demand- 
ing inner spiritual reality. We must recognize 
the truth of the past and respect its defenders. 
Our duty arises out of its imperfections and 
mistakes. If we are to be true to our genera- 
tion as our fathers were to theirs, we in turn 
must accept our responsibilities by endeavoring 
to correct the errors of the past and cast new 
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IJfEbt Vpfm iU probleau. A wining recogm- 
turn of iU truth and a fearless acceptance of 
it« jfTolAtaa can be the only vortfay attitnde to 
the i>a«t 

Likffwifw in relation to the never thoi^bt and 
/tz/ndUHionii the same standards mnst determiae 
tmr inl«llectnal attitode. Originally many were 
hoHtilA to nev conceptions solely becanse they 
witrn new. Back of this point of view lies the 
UUtKlftai asramption that anything that has been 
\h tnin. That which has been and has persisted 
and haw commended itself to experience is on- 
doiibtodly true. There is nnqnestionably a large 
(•|i<nient of truth in the pragmatic test which 
iriNiHtft that that is tme which "works." But 
fnrtiiimitly things "work** for a time without 
Ix'iiig tnift. Just because some theory is old 
or rn'Mf it can be neither accepted nor discred- 
i((id. Truth kiows no time distinctions. Con- 
HiKincntly either to be hostile to a truth simply 
h<t(^iiUHe it is new or to accept it becanse it is 
novel iH IndefonBihlc. The primary question is 
not whether it is old or new, bht whether it is 
trim or false. Jesus did not hesitate to enunci- 
nt(» new truths. His nnique position in human 
Un)UKlit is often tested hy the newness and 
originality of his conceptions. He stmggled to 
n'plfti'o oxtemftlity with inwardness and na- 
tional hoiK'B with universal aspirations. Per- 
haps his nttitudo both to the past and the future 
in suuun<»d up in these words of Professor 
Votnwi "He did not repudiate the past. He 
did not cvoQ break with the best which the past 
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had produced ; He only developed and perfected 
the high ideal of life which had found embodi- 
ment in the Hebrew Bible." He did not de- 
stroy the past but came to fnlfil its best ideals 
and hopes. 

Bnt beneath these features of this question 
concerning our attitude to the "old" and the 
"new" lies oar conception of the\nature of 
truth. If it is a fixed, dead, static entity then 
the "old" is our delight and the "new" an of- 
fence. If the faith was once for all delivered 
onto the saints then our discussion is useless. 
"We are simply carrying coals to Newcastle. 
But if truth is a living, virile, expanding thing, 
then our subject is of vital significance. We 
must remember that truth is just this. It is 
inseparably related to life, and grounded in 
experience. We must understand that it is 
precisely because men in former generations 
have experienced truth that the past becomes 
for us a source of truth. We must realize, like- 
wise, that there is no truth unless it is the truth 
for us. By its very nature truth is a living, 
growing reality. Truth cannot be static. Ap- 
plied to religion, this means that the modem 
Christian knows that Christianity is not a dead, 
stagnant pool, but a flowing, expanding river. 
He understands that Christianity has always 
adjusted itself to new conditions and environ- 
ments. This is the message of Monasticism, 
the Crusades, the Eeformatiou and the modem 
social movement It is the message that 
Christianity is a life. It is the truth that the 
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Kingdom of God is growing like the mnstard 
seed or expanding like the leaven. It tells him 
that his religion is based not upon a book but 
upon a personality. It assures him that his 
belief is universal and eternal because alive. 
When the modem Christian assumes this in- 
tellectual point of view he is not disturbed by 
the announcement of changes in the statement 
of truth or of his creed. He sees, in fact, that 
this is an evidence of the vitality of his reli- 
gion. He is not dependent upon dead formulae, 
but demands living truths. His attitude en- 
ables him to witness many transformations, 
adjustments and restatements and still feel no 
serious disturbance. He knows that his re- 
ligion is life and that life is not fixity but 
change. Eliminate it, and stagnation and 
death follow. All life, all progress require 
change. It involves the sloughing off of the 
useless accretions of the past, and the develop- 
ment of new forms. There is no rigid line of 
distinction between the old and the new. * * The 
earth beareth fruit of herself ; first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear/' 
The whole universe is one gigantic, developing, 
changing process. It is God's method of crea- 
tion. The new must therefore come out of the 
old, and the old must be transformed into the 
new. It becomes plain that our underlying at- 
titude should be neither to accept or reject any- 
thing because it is new or old but to realize the 
essential nature of truth and to remember that 
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as a growing, living reality it involves con- 
stant change and adjustment. 

In establishing onr intellectual attitude in ' 
an age of criticism, therefore, we are not to 
consult either past or present theories as such, 
bnt we are to remember that tmth is the ob- 
ject of onr search and consequently that reason 
is our guide and servant. Our object just at 
this jimcture is to establish the contention that 
reason is to be used everywhere, in religion 
as in other fields, to arrive at tenable and satis- 
fying conclusions. In matters of religion it 
has sometimes been urged that there is a con- 
fiict between reason and revelation, that what- 
ever appears in the Bible, whether it appeals 
to reason or not is the final and nnqaestioned 
authority. It has been asserted that to trust 
one's reason is to oppose Qod, that to have 
confidence in one's own judgments, is to be 
guilty of rebellious and haughty self-exaltation. 
This assumption rests upon a false notion of 
both terms of the problem. Beason is a divine 
gift. It is the instrument by which God is 
known, His truth apprehended and His uni- 
verse understood. Eevelation is simply Gk>d 
becoming known. But the vital consideration 
is that man must acquire this knowledge. In 
one sense God gives all knowledge, but in an- 
other sense knowledge is onr own product or 
creation. It becomes knowledge for me only 
as I know it, as my mind actively appropriates 
it. You cannot make a revelation to a stone 
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or a tree or a house. The receptivity of the one 
who learns is just as essential as the objective 
existence of the tmth. Knowledge cannot, of 
coarse, exist apart from the one who knows it. 
Likewise and oD the other hand the object of 
knowledge, "an abiding order, independent of 
onr finite and individual thin^g is the neces- 
sary presapposition and implication of our 
thinking." In other words, God and truth 
exist whether the individual knows it or not. 
The true relation of reason and revelation, 
therefore, becomes apparent If God's revela- 
tion is anything it must be rationaL Revela- 
tion reveals or it is not revelation. Conse- 
quently, if reason is the means by which we 
learn, and if revelation offers to us what we 
are to learn, it simply becomes absurd to sup- 
pose even the possibility of conflict between 
them. They are both parts of the same uni- 
verse. To posit any inner conflict between the 
two is to presuppose a chaotic world. They are 
but the two indispensable factors of the same 
process. We cannot go further at this point 
for we are beginning to catch foreshadowings 
of the problem which emerges in any effort to 
establish' an intellectual attitude or point of 
view, fc/lt is the fundamental question of au- 
thority — the question whether within a man or 
without him is the standard by which his truth 
is to be judged. To that problem the next 
chapter will be devoted. If the reader finds 
that question emerging let him place it in the 
background of his mind for the present while 
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we undertake to complete the formulation of 
our intellectual attitude. 

In conclnsion we can weld into one Btatement 
all of the various phases which we have been 
describing by saying that the only worthy in- 
tellectual attitude in this age of criticism is a 
frank, open-minded, candid search for the 
truth. The ovennastering passion of any 
honest, clear thinker is the love of truth. He 
faces fearlessly, courageouBly and undisturbed 
the mysteries of life. He knows how to esti- 
mate and appreciate the value of his knowledge. 
Where knowledge fails, he clings to his beliefs 
and convictions. His deepest purpose is 
neither to defend nor to forget the past, neither 
to accept nor to reject the present. For him, 
time distinctions do not affect truth. Becog- 
nizing the unreality of many religious terms 
and phrases, he claims the right to use his 
reason — God's gift to man. He sees no possi- 
bility of conflict between God's truth and his 
mind. He recognizes that they are made after 
the same pattern, that a striking parallel exists 
between his mind and the knowable qualities 
of the external world. His one deeire is to 
banish falsehood and error and to search for 
light and truth. He is not afraid of the truth. 
With Christ, he can say: "To this end have I 
been bom, and to this end am I come into the 
world, that I should bear witness onto the 
truth." He seeks her as the one imqualified 
blessing of his life. He is a servant of the truth. 
Consequently he accepts the scientific spirit of 
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onr age as one of his greatest assets. His de- 
sire is neither to discredit nor to establish 
former creeds bat solely and primarily to find 
what is tme. He believes that this end is best 
attained by the methods which critical scholar- 
ship is employing. He considers that its great 
major contentions are tme. He finds satis- 
faction in current interpretations of the world 
and man. Above all he accepts, without equiv- 
ocation, the aims and purposes of modem re- 
seardi. He does this because he loves the 
truth. He understands how the philosopher 
Fichte could exclaim: "I am called to bear wit- 
ness to the truth; my life and my fortnne 
amount to nothing, the effects of my life amount 
to infinitely much. I am a priest of the truth; 
I am in her service; I have bound myself to do 
and to dare and to suffer everything for her." 
His one clear purpose in the realm of intellec- 
tual pursuits is to escape from ignorance, prej- 
udice, inaccuracy and falsity and to find hia 
way in a world of growing, expanding truth and 
reality. He yearns to know the peace of Horace 
Bnshnell who conld say near the close of a long 
and useful life in which he had proven an intel- 
lectual leader of his day; "I have but one satis- 
faction, I have loved tiie truth and sought to 
know it." This, then, is onr intellectual atti- 
tude. It is a candid, open-minded, tireless 
search for the truth. 

A word of caution here will not be amiss. 
Because we have been dealing strictly with an 
intellectual problem, it may appear to some that 
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reason has been exalted unduly, and that the 
whole great realm of faith has been disre- 
garded. May we ask the reader, therefore, to 
recall again the rather fixed limitations of our 
field of thought. There has been no desire to 
make life a purely intellectual affair nor to con- 
vert it into a thing of logic solely. If the au- 
thor has accomplished his purpose he has made 
somewhat clearer the place of belief, faith and 
conviction. After all our life is not lived in a 
vacuum. It is an intensely practical affair. 
If we have succeeded in establishing a worthy 
intellectual attitude, then the realm of faith 
gains in its mastery over our souls. Beyond 
all our intellectual acquisitions lies the beauti- 
ful hope of clear spiritual vision sometime and 
somewhere. ** Whether there be knowledge it 
shall be done away. For we know in part, but 
when that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part shall be done away. For now we see 
in a mirror, darkly (in a riddle), but then face 
to face.'* Beyond all our doubts and misgiv- 
ings, beneath our intellectual perplexities and 
mental strivings lies the whole realm of sacred 
faith and holy confidence. Through experience 
we learn sooner or later the trysting place of 
'^deepest doubt and highest faitii." 
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CHAPTEB Vm 
THE FBEEDOM OF THE TRUTH 

TEE reader might natnrally tMnk tibat our 
task is now finished. We set out to form- 
ulate a worthy intellectnal attitude in an age 
of criticism. After a consideration of ^e 
salient . features of onr thought world and a 
study of the problems of doubt we endeavored 
to sUite an acceptable intellectual point of view. 
That attitude was nothing other than an end- 
less, fearless, determined search for the truth 
regardless of its consequences to ourselves or 
onr beliefs. It was essentially the ideal of 
liCBsing, who could write: "If God were to 
offer me in one hand immutable truth and in 
the other the search for truth, I should say in 
all humility, 'Lord, keep the absolute truth; it 
is not suited to me. Leave to me only the 
power and the desire to seek for it, though I 
never find it wholly and definitely.* '* But be- 
neath such an attitude there lies a very impor- 
tant question of method. It is the question 
which has divided thinkers into two distinct 
schools and the Christian Church into two 
separate organizations. It is the subject of 
authority. 
In onr last chapter in dealing with the right 
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use of reason we were forced suddenly to recog- 
nize tliat we conld not go further on account of 
this problem. The moment we try to establish 
the position that there can be no possible con- 
flict between reason and revelation, we are face 
to face with an issue which must be considered 
by itself. To insist upon a frank, candid, open- 
minded search for the trut^, to say tbat the 
oyermastering passion of the scholar is his love 
of reality, to demand that we shall be satisfied 
with noUiing but that which complies with the 
stem requirements of the mind, to assume that 
the only standard which we can recognize is 
reason, is to confront some of the deepest con- 
victions of the past and to arrive at the point 
.where we must go back of this attitude to the 
whole question of our intellectual method. 
What shall be our standards of truth t By 
what means are we to separate the false from 
the true? With our great absorbing desire to 
find the truth, how are we going to know the 
truth when we find itT It is very easy to toss 
about glittering generalities, to exalt abstract 
ideas such as truth, but just precisely what do 
we mean when we say we are not going to be 
satisfied with anything but the truth? We do 
not now propose to ask Pilate's question "What 
is truth t" but to raise this absolutely basal 
issue: By what method are we to establish 
our troth t 

Shall we trust to the methods of the past 
when reason was held in tutelage and all ques- 
tions were decided by authorityt Many cen- 
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tnries were domioated by this ideal. A 
reference to Aristotle, a quotation of a Bible 
verse (the proof text method), a citation from 
the writings of some chnrch scholar, the edict 
of a Pope, the conclusion of some ecumenical 
council, was all that was necessary to establish 
the truth in any field of knowledge. Here was 
something definite, final, satisfying and author- 
itative. It relieved the great mass of mankind 
of the necessity of thinking for themselves. If 
a Greek philosopher could be quoted, the issue 
was settled. If a verse of Scripture, regardless 
of its actual context or original meaning or 
true interpretation, even as mere words, seemed 
to apply to the subject under discussion, no 
further argument was necessary. If nothing 
in the past established the conclusion, then at 
rare intervals a great council was called, rep- 
resentatives of all sections of the church were 
invited, prolonged debates were engaged in, the 
most skilful methods of manipulating the mem- 
bers were often resorted to and finally a de- 
cision was reached. This pronouncement was 
authoritative and for the rank and file of people 
settled the question permanently. All of this 
represents the method of external authority. 
It dethrones reason and robs the individual of 
his right to think. /To be sure, much of our 
knowledge we mustf accept upon the authority 
of others. Otherwise every individual would 
begin anew in the quest for truth. By the 
very nature of the process, no person can es- 
tablish every truth for himself. He must ac- 
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cept from the past, from experts, Bpecialists 
and investigators conclusions which he cannot 
verify. Bnt these conclusions are to be used, 
not because a certain person promalgates them, 
nor because they come from a previous age, 
but because they have commended themselves 
to the reason and experience of the race. The 
method of external authority says accept this, 
not necessarily because it is true, but because 
I say to accept it. These statements are final 
not because they may or may not appeal to your 
reason, but because of their source and origin. 
This is the method which grounds authority out- 
side of the individual. Truth is that which 
has been established by some other person or 
agency than yourself. It is precisely the spirit 
of the unwise parent who demands obedience 
solely becanse of his parental authority rather 
than because his command is just and right 
and true. It may be all these and it may not 
be. In any case, obedience is the only response 
which is accepted. Both in the training of 
children and in the acquisition of knowledge 
there are crises when conclusions must be ac- 
cepted upon sheer authority. The ideal, how- 
ever, in both cases is probably grounded more 
deeply and firmly in something which recog- 
nizes the personality of the child and the mind 
of the learner. 

On the other hand there is the method of in- 
ner authority. It rejects all external mechani- 
cal standards and insists that the only truth is 
that which the individual can accept because 
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it commends itself to his reason and judgment. 
It is obvions at once that this method is liable 
to fall into jnst as great mistakes and errors as 
the former method. In an extreme form, it 
leads to the most erratic and dangerous con- 
clusions. If one is to insist that the truth is 
dependent solely upon his own interpretation 
and appropriation of it, then the way is open to 
the most absurd ideas, inconsistent theories and 
individual aberrations. Obviously, however, 
we are face to face with a fundamental prob- 
lem. We love the truth, we propose to find it 
at any cost and it is the goal, though unattain- 
able, of our intellectual struggles. But we must 
make sure that we have the truth when we ac- 
cept it. Shall others decide it for ns, or is that 
utterly inconsistent with our intellectual at- 
titude of demanding the truth? Must we find 
it ourselves, within ourselves, or does that again 
rob us of the truth? Shall it be authority or 
autonomy? Shall we be subjects or kings, re- 
ceptive or independent? 

In formulating the problem involved, we have 
intimated somewhat the traditional answer 
which has been made to the question of au- 
thority. It will add clearness and definiteness 
to our treatment, however, if now we consider 
briefiy the most significant and powerful his- 
toric forms which that answer has assumed. 
In the field of religion, the Boman Catholic 
Church serves as the most consistent and log- 
ical expression of external authority. For cen- 
turies loyal followers of Christ have found in 
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the Church the authoritBtive expressions of hie 
commands. The utterance of the priest, as the 
representative of the Church, is the very word 
of God. It is ultimate, final and heyond all 
question or contradiction. The teachings, the 
doctrines and the rules of the Church are in- 
struments of God and must be obeyed. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Church is 
universally accepted by Eoman Catholics. 
Until 1870 there was considerable disagreement 
a^ to where the ultimate authority rested, 
whether in the Cotincil General, the Pope or in 
the two working together harmoniously. But 
on July 18, 1870 the world witnessed the final 
culmination of the development of this doctrine 
of infallibility and authority. This was the 
formula then actually adopted: "Conformably 
to the tradition faithfully followed since the be- 
ginning of the Christian faith, with the appro- 
bation of the Holy Council, we teach and define 
this as divinely revealed dogma: "The Roman 
Pontiff, when speaMng ex cathedra — ^that is, 
when performing the oflSce of Pastor and Doc- 
tor of all Christians he defines, in virtue of 
his superior apostolic authority, a point of doe- 
trine touching faith and morals, obligatory for 
the entire church — the Roman Pontiff, thanks 
to the divine assistance which was promised 
to him in the person of the most blessed Peter, 
enjoys that infallible authority with which the 
divine Redeemer endowed his Church, when 
the question arises of defining doctrine concern- 
ing faith and morals. The definitions of the 
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Boman FontifiF are then unchangeable in them- 
selveB, and are not rendered Bnch by the con- 
Bent of the Chnrch." Here we observe a mopt 
striking and significant decision. It required 
some sixteen centaries to complete this process, 
but we have now reached its ultimate and final 
form. The infallibility of the Pope, as ennn- 
dat«d in 1870 by the Vatican Comicil is the 
moat logical and tmqnalified form of the doc- 
trine of external aotbority. 

The Protestant Eeformation, while begin- 
ning with a clear recognition of the authority 
of the Christian consciousness, soon manifested 
the same tendency as Homan Catholicism. In 
place of the Church it set up the Holy Scrip- 
tures as a final authority. While it made every 
man a priest and exalted the faith of the in- 
dividual, it substituted the Bible for the Church 
as an external standard. We have already ob- 
served (Chapter V) the contrast between the 
traditional and the modern attitude to the Bible. 
It is only necessary, therefore, at this juncture, 
to allude to the interpretation which Protes- 
tantism placed upon the Scriptures. They be- 
came the fetish of the Christian. The Bible 
was true because it was the inspired revelation 
from God. Its contents were not to be treated 
as other documents because being in the holy 
canon they were ipso facto true. They were 
true because they were in the Bible, not in the 
Bible because they were true. The Bible was 
the sine qua non of Christian truth. 

Now the specific issue which we confront in 
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this chapter is this : Can we in our search for 
truth accept an external standard? Are these 
historic forms consistent with the intellectual 
attitude which we have endeavored to formn- 
lateT At this jnocture it becomes necessary 
to concede that clear and honest thinkers dis- 
agree radically npon this problem and that con- 
sistency with our attitude requires only that w© 
open and not that we settle the question. It 
is a complicated, intricate subject and centuries 
of life point to the validity and usefulness of 
an external authority. But it must be stated 
frankly and fearlessly that external authority 
pure and simple and a candid, frank, open 
search for the truth are neither congenial nor 
consistent If one is to be logical, he mast 
accept one or the other. He cannot receive en- 
tirely npon authority his knowledge and at the 
same time pretend to think for himself. It ia 
far more comfortable from one jwint of view, 
to ha,ve one's opinions delivered to him ready 
made. It is far less troublesome to be assured 
definitely of what one should believe. Doubt- 
less many temperaments demand just such an 
authority. But as was intimated in the intro- 
ductory chapter, this book is intended for the 
person who thinks, who is intellectually alert, 
who instinctively questions everything, who 
finds himself in serious doubt, and yearns for 
the way out, for truth and for certainty, self- 
evidencing and convincing. 

Now such a person recognizes quickly very 
serious difficulties in a purely external standard 
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such as is presented to him either by an an- 
thoritative Chnrch or an infallible book. He 
knows, through actual experience, that men are 
fallible, that they err both in knowledge and 
judgment at times. He sees through a study 
of actual history that the Church has been in 
serious error, that her intellectual conclusions 
have often proven false, and particularly in the 
light of modem science that so far as he is con< 
cemed theology must be reformulated or aban- 
doned entirely. Above all these considera- 
tions stand his own reason and conscience de- 
manding recognition and satisfaction. He 
cannot accept a dogma solely because it is as- 
serted to be divine. He cannot perform duties 
simply because' they are enjoined upon him. 
He is willing to recognize the authority of any 
organization or person or book but the au- 
thority in each case can be only the authority 
of truth which is expressed. In connection with 
the Bible the same difficulties arise augmented 
by all of the problems made obvious by higher 
criticism. When we consider the qaestions of 
language, text, origin, content and authorship 
of each book of the Bible, we are conscious that 
we must have some other more satisfactory 
theories than those of verbal inspiration, strict 
inerrancy, and rigid infallibility. Here again 
the voice of reason and conscience insists upon 
a hearing. Some of the ethical standards of 
the Old Testament cannot be reconciled either 
with the enlightened conscience of today or with 
the teachings of Jesus. Polygamy, slavery, 
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mnrder, cruelty to the vanqaished, imprecatory 
prayers upon one 'a enemies, — these and many 
other elements do not appear as ideal. More- 
over when one considers the historical develop- 
ment of the Bible, and particularly the methods 
employed in determining which booke should 
be included and which should he excluded then 
he finds it difficult to accept the traditional view 
of inspiration. The canon was developed 
through long periods and has had the most un- 
certain limits. Just why some books were re- 
garded as worthy of a place in the canon and 
others were excluded it is difficult to under- 
stand. "Would our Bible be less valuable to the 
spiritual life if the Book of Esther were re- 
placed by the Book of Wisdom t "So long aa 
inspiration cannot be claimed for the process 
by which canonicity was determined, canonicity 
cannot be held to fix the bonds of inspiration." 
It is extremely difficult to avoid the inference 
that we are endeavoring to underestimate the 
Bible, but we trust that by arriving at a reason- 
able conclusion it may become plain that we 
aim to exalt its real worth and deep spiritual 
value. The point is that we find insuperable 
difficulties in accepting our knowledge and be- 
liefs solely upon external authority. "We use 
the Churdi and the Bible as illustrations and 
point out the difficulties connected with outer 
authority in terms of those problems because 
they are th4 very forms which have exerted the 
widest influence and create the most serious 
questions of a practical nature for the indi- 
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vidnaL The principle holds tme in any field 
of knowledge. For the man who thinks, who 
is stmggling intently for the tmtb, who finds 
that he hae a mind cogent and persistent, and 
who is endowed with a reason which mnst be 
recognized, it seems to be perfectly clear and 
obvious that he cannot recognize as final and 
anthoritative any authority or standard outside 
of himself. We sympathize with Vinet when 
he said "that which I absolutely repudiate is 
authority." 

What have we done thns far in this chapter? 
We have endeavored to show that our intel- 
lectual attitude compels the consideration of 
the question of authority, we have attempted to 
open the problem clearly by describing both 
the methods of external and internal authority, 
we have sought to illustrate the former method 
by the doctrines of an infallible Church and 
Bible, we have undertaken to set forth the in- 
superable difBculties involved in such a standard 
and have concluded that since it is inconsistent 
with our intellectual attitude it must be dis- 
carded. Whither shall we got We seem to 
have cut ourselves off from the past and to have 
separated ourselves from the present. Unwill- 
ing to accept the decisions of others, rejecting 
the authority of any organization or person or 
hook that grounds itself in something other 
than the reason of him who accepts it, have we 
not set ourselves up as puppet gods, claiming 
the wisdom and ability to determine the truth 
for ourselves T ■ In our eagerness to escape 
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from authority, have we not ruslied into ex- 
treme sabjectivism where the whims and 
caprices of each individnal must constitute onr 
standards and where truth will be what each 
man makes itf If we reject outer authority, 
must we not set up inner standards} If they 
are not external must they not be internal? 
Just because this is not our alternative, but be- 
cause there is a standard which recognizes the 
demands of both an outer and an inner world 
we have entitled this chapter not "Authority 
or Autonomy" but rather "The Freedom of the 
Truth.** Unquestionably it is in an explana- 
tion which those words offer that we can find 
a most adequate, satisfying and positive an- 
swer to the question of authority. We hope that 
in our effort to present this explanation it may 
become plain that neither in an external or 
internal authority alone, nor in the rejection of 
either or both will we find an adequate method 
for determining truth but in some standard 
which at one and the same time takes full recog- 
nition of both aspects of the problem by satis- 
fying the demands of a cogent reason and by 
remembering the inevitable fact that we are 
always dealing with an objective, independent 
order of truth. 

NEOATrVB FBEEOOM. 

What then is this standard? What do we 

mean by the freedom of the truth? Clearly it 

seems to demand "freedom" in some form. 

Freedom is the word which recognizes and ex- 
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presses the feelings and needs of the person who 
rejects an external authority. It is indeed the 
word around which the deepest hopes and as- 
pirations of the human race have centered. 
But in the particular connection in which we 
are using it here what does it signify? In ar- 
riving at our conception of freedom we may be- 
gin with the observation that we mean an ab- 
sence of limitations or a lack of interference. 
For the sake of clearness, let us call this 
"negative freedom" as Professor George Her- 
bert Palmer suggests. If now we relate this 
conception to life in general we can come back 
to the intellectual realm and see its clear ap- 
plication. Undoubtedly by freedom we must 
often mean freedom from the great bondages of 
the race, from the things of which we would be 
rid. For example, mankind desires to be free 
from the barriers of a material environment. 
As a consequence, men have struggled toward 
an increasing mastery of the forces of nature. 
The marvelous liberties which have been won 
through intense efforts to overcome the hin- 
drances of our physical life are nothing short of 
astounding. In the realm of politics and 
government we see the same conception at 
work. Nations have striven above all else to 
be free from foreign domination. To be com- 
pelled to pay allegiance to an alien power has 
been intolerable. In the economic and social 
world similar influences have been operative. 
Slavery was not only bondage to the individual, 
it was an offence and hindrance to the people 
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as a whole, and consequently it was eliminated. 
The evils of caste and class distinction, in- 
equalities in the distribntion of wealth, these 
and kindred conditions which prodnce a real 
if not a nominal slavery are contradictory to 
man's innate love of liberty and are the ob- 
ject of irresistible opposition. They mnst be 
thrown off. Now in the intellectual world the 
same process has been at work and the same re- 
sistless demand has been manifested. Man has 
yearned to break the chains of fear and ignor- 
ance and to shake off the shackles of prejudice 
and superstition. He has sought release from 
tbe fetters of a narrow conservatism and has 
endeavored to eliminate all of the forces which 
would prevent a free and untrammeled use of 
reason. Any form of external authority has 
become increasingly repugnant to him. The 
only sort of authority which he can accept is 
one which gives him freedom from everything 
which would limit the use of reason, and hinder 
his search for truth. As in these other re^ms 
it has meant great advancement for mankind, 
so here it signifies a new mastery of intellectual 
things. Clearly one aspect of our conception 
of freedom is this negative idea which empha- 
sizes tile thought that freedom is the absence of 
certain things, that it is freedom from the 
bondage of external authority. 

FOSinVB 7BEED0H. 

But we cannot stop with this negative con- 
ception. The slave yearns to escape from his 
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bondage. It is the great wall which stands be- 
tween him and life. While he is a slave bis 
whole thought focuses upon the destruction of 
that wall. But when it is once destroyed, what 
then? As a people we have learned the solemn 
and awful lesson that while the Emancipation 
Proclamation destroyed slavery, it did not pro- 
duce genuine freedom. WhUe in bondage our 
whole thought may be concentrated upon our 
escape, but back of that thought there must lie 
something positive. In onr quest, therefore, 
for our definition of freedom we cannot pause 
with a purely negative idea, but must search 
for the positive content that lies beyond the 
desire to be released from certain limitations. 
"We must not only be free from bondage, but 
free to do and to be something. This we may 
call positive freedom. If we can escape from 
the slavery of external authority, what then do 
we propose for ourselvest "We must make sure 
that our intellectual bondage will be tamed into 
actual freedom, that we are not merely escap- 
ing into the form and not the reality of mental 
independence. 

Here again, life as a whole may help us. 
Positive freedom should in some way offer op- 
portunity to a man to be and to become what 
in his best and highest moments he desires. 
To every person there come those rich exper- 
iences in which he catches faint glimpses of 
what he should like to be. In moments of 
aspiration he beholds a vision of what he might 
become. In some way we want a freedom 
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which makcB it possible for us to struggle up- 
ward and onward toward that vision. Profes- 
sor Cramer expresses this idea when he says 
that freedom "restores the mau to himself, 
makes him his own master, independent of every 
power alien to his higher nature, and guaran- 
tees for him unhindered possession and unfet- 
tered action of his life in a manner conformable 
to his real self.*' This is the kind of freedom 
for which any true man yearns. Back of our 
desire to cast off our bondage is the real inner 
purpose to find the path that leads to self-ex- 
pression and self-mastery. We find we must 
not only be free from, but free to, that we must 
have not so much a negative as a positive free- 
dom. 

Now what is true of life in general is pre- 
eminently true of the intellectual realm. As 
we have described positive freedom in its uni- 
versal application, it was not difficult to see its 
definite relation to our present problem. The 
love of truth is insatiable. Every thinking man 
dreams of the mastery of new fields and the 
acquisition of new truths. He is lured on to 
new insights, new interpretations and new 
understandings of life, the world and duty. 
He dreams of what Ms intellectual world might 
be. His supreme desire is not to be rid of ex- 
ternal authority or the necessity of accepting 
ready made conceptions, but to find the largest 
possibilities of his mind, and to enjoy the fall 
and free use of his reason and thus to actualize 
its potentialities. He wants for his mind just 
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what Professor Cremer says freedom does for 
life. He wants reason restored to its rightful 
prerogatives, he desires that it should be its 
own master and independent of every limita- 
tion alien to its best and rightful use. He 
yearns intensely that his mind should be un- 
trammeled and unfettered in its effort to mani- 
fest its divine life. He demands a mind which 
can tiiink clearly, accurately and sequaciously 
upon the ultimata facts of any problem. In 
other words, our new standard says we must 
be free to think. "We must not only be free 
from ignorance and prejudice on the one hand, 
or external anthori^ and theories of infalli- 
bility on the other, but we must be free to grap- 
ple fearlessly with every new issue, to face 
fairly every problem, to think conscientiously 
and honestly about tiie duties and obligations 
of life. We may arrive at precisely the same 
conclusions as onr fathers, but we must be al- 
lowed to take the journey for ourselves, inde- 
pendently and unattended. John Milton, as a 
result of his own bitter experience gave elo- 
quent expression to this truth. After the Res- 
toration he was deprived of his ofiSce and 
persecuted by Charles 11. Later, when the 
king invited him to resume his secretaryship, 
he refused with these ringing words; "Give 
me the liberty to know, to think, to believe and 
to utter freely, according to conscience, above 
all other liberties." This is the sort of free- 
dom which men yearn for when they reject ex- 
ternal anthorities. It is not opposition to such 
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standards per se, but rather becanse they rob 
them of real life in the intellectual realm. 
They may appear to be obsessed with the idea 
of freedom from external hindrances and 
limitations, while in reality they are craving 
for the freedom which reason inevitably de- 
mands. Tbey insist upon living intellectnally. 

SEAL PBEEDOU. 

These statements may recognize sufficiently 
one side of our question. They seem to give us 
some conception of what freedom is but as yet 
we have not related it to the external realm of 
tmtii. Just what do we mean when we use the 
term "the freedom of the truthV Although 
all that has been said about freedom seems en- 
tirely acceptable still we do not feel that the 
real heart of the problem has been reached. 
"We want this sort of positive intellectual lib- 
erty and yet something is curiously lacking. 
There seem to be elements of the subject which 
we have not fully recognized. By freedom we 
do seem to mean escape from the limitations 
and bondages of external authorities and then 
opportunity for untrammeled intellectual ef- 
fort and self-expression. Unquestionably our 
mental freedom must bring us these very 
things, but still the situation is not fully clari- 
fied. "We seem to fear that certain stern ele- 
ments of truth have been overlooked or dis- 
regarded. We must acknowledge that we have 
been viewing our subject chiefly from the 
standpoint of onr own individual interests, and 
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have been primarily concerned al30ut our own 
menial privileges. But there are two factors 
in this process. Knowledge is not the result 
only of the activities of our minds. It becomes 
necessary for ns to ground our position more 
firmly and to incorporate in our standard not 
only what we want freedom to be, but what it 
must be under the conditions imposed upon all 
knowledge. 

Now what is the real secret of the question of 
freedom! What is the heart of the problem! 
Here again, if we follow the method already 
adopted, we shall gain much for our present 
undertaking. That is, if we consider freedom 
from the standpoint of life as a whole rather 
than from the point of view of our intel- 
lectual interests alone, we shall be amply re- 
warded. Stated simply, is this not the secret 
of our whole discussion? Life has two sides. 
We call them the inner and the outer, or the 
internal and the external, or the subjective and 
the objective. Within, are certain irrepres- 
sible, unquenchable desires, hopes and aspira- 
tions. Without us are the stem unalterable 
facts of the world. Between these two elements 
of life there is an eternal, inevitable inter-de- 
pendence and relationship. Man finds his life 
in the eflFort to relate properly these two as- 
pects of existence. Frequently, they are in 
conflict and man struggles to conquer, to sub- 
due and properly to utilize that which consti- 
tutes his outer world for the benefit of his 
inner life. 
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Now does our real freedom, as diBtingaished 
from either its negative or positive form, in- 
volve the complete annihilation of these ex- 
ternal elements and barriers T We have de- 
fined freedom as freedom from limitations. 
By this did we mean to imply escape from all 
the forces of an onter world? For example, 
the child at times strongly resents parental au- 
thority. He feels the bondage of obedience. 
What a paradise of freedom it would be, if for 
one whole day he coold do jnst as he pleased. 
Hands must be clean, clothes must be neat, 
playthings must he pnt away, little duties most 
he met regularly and punctually. What slavery 
to external authority t What a release it 
would be to escape into a world where parental 
authority was unknown. But suppose we re- 
move the parents. Is the child free? Or let 
the parents lack in firmness and the power 
to claim obedience through the appeal to jus- 
tice, fairness, truth and honesty, and does tiie 
child attain richer life? Has he larger free- 
dom or greater bondage? At once all the hard 
conditions of a cold world confront him and 
his last state is worse than his first. He has 
given up seeming bondage for the mere shadow 
of freedom. However much the child may 
imagine that parents mean bondage, it would 
not bring him freedom if he could be wholly 
rid of them. His real freedom must consist in 
some truer relationship to his parents. 

The point in question becomes even more 
obvious when it is applied to the mature man. 
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Imagine a person who objects to the limita- 
tions of his, freedom which social responsi- 
bilities impose npon him. Wh^ shoold he be 
his brother's keepert What cftncem is it of 
his, if tenement houses are unsanitary, and if 
cities have no play grounds? Why does he 
have to be burdened with the thought of his 
neighbor's welfare? Would he escape from 
bondage into real freedom by full and complete 
isolation? Bemove his neighbor. Eliminate 
social relationships and responsibilities. At 
least let him live as though such obligations did 
not exist. Has real life been found? What 
can be worse bondage than isolated, self- 
centered existence? Surely, real freedom does 
not consist in the obliteration of all human ties 
but rather in some more genuine interpretation 
of their meaning and place in life. 

Still regarding life as a whole and not think- 
ing merely of its intellectual phase, is it not 
apparent that we must search for a truer con- 
ception of freedom than a negative one? We 
sense perfectly that from certain things we 
must escape but that real freedom does not in 
any sense involve the complete removal of all 
the limitations of life. Just bo in the intellec- 
tn^ realm, the search for truth does not de- 
mand a purely subjective inner authority which 
completely disregards the objective order of 
thought. We are now prepared to observe that, 
although it does involve constant activity or 
struggle, life is only life because of its relation- 
ships and because it is dual or two-fold. Every 
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person is related to himself, to nature, to the 
state and to his God. To destroy or to dis- 
regard these ties is death. Life is social. 
Every person finds himself in an environment 
Not in the effort to annihilate those surround- 
ings, but in the purpose properly to under- 
stand and control them will be find his real life 
and freedom. 

Moreover, a significant fact is that we live 
in a world which is law-abiding. We can trust 
it. The orderly character of our universe 
makes it one upon -which we can depend. The 
farmer sows his wheat and is perfectly confi- 
dent that he will not have a crop of com. The 
architect plans his buildings relying absolutely 
upon the certainty of the force of gravitation 
and trusting confidently in the permanent qual- 
ities of the building materials used. The 
grandeur and dignity of life are found in the 
great elements of stability, uniformity and 
permanence which characterize the world in 
which we find ourselves. We may have con- 
fidence in it and may depend upon it without 
the slightest hesitancy or qualification. 

We have now reached the very heart of our 
problem. We have seen tiiat life is the con- 
stant effort or struggle to relate our inner de- 
sires to our outer world. We have seen, how- 
ever, that real freedom is not to be found in 
any effort at complete annihilation of all ex- 
ternal forces. But, above all, we have observed 
that our lives are environed by a world orderly 
and law-abiding. Now wherein do we find our 
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real freedom} Shall we chafe under the limi- 
tations of the law of gravitation and msist 
npon erecting bnildinga whose greatest size 
and weight are at the top! Shall we refuse to 
recognize the perfectly well known laws of 
nature when we desire to cross a river and 
instead of going to a bridge plunge into the 
water at the most convenient point? Suppose 
we plan to raise a crop of oats. Shall we as- 
sert our liberty by sowing any seed which may 
be closest at hand? The point which we are 
trying to establish becomes so obvious that it 
is almost absurd to state it. We observe that 
our real freedom will arise, not out of a total 
disregard of the demands of our world, but oat 
of a most careful and painstaking effort to 
understand its laws and to know its troth. The 
greatest freedom of the child is in a willing 
obedience to true and worthy parents. The 
truest freedom of the individual is in the fullest 
possible adjustment to the facts of his outer 
world. "Obedience to law is liberty." We 
must know our world, understand its laws, 
fathom its relationships and thereby gain our 
real freedom. 

Freedom is not a purely subjective thing 
which says: *'I must be free from the limita- 
tions of life." Freedom emerges when a man, 
understanding his world, recognizing its laws, 
knowing its truth, so relates himself to it that 
it becomes his instrument and servant. The 
supposed conflict between external and internal 
authority vanishes when we see that real free- 
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dom i^ the freedom of the tmth, utter compli- 
ance with the facts of oar outer world. lo- 
temal authority only becomes external when 
it ceases to be internal. That ia, onr certainty 
of troth is dependent npon external anthorities 
only when we fail, by our powers of mind, to 
make it onr own. The eWld who obeys the 
parent ia not conscious of external authority. 
It becomes sneh only when he disobeys. The 
citizen does not feel the bondage of the law so 
long as he is law-abiding. It is only when he 
commits murder that he becomes conscious of 
the terrible external authority of the law 
against murder. It is only when he is lawless 
that the external authority of the state arises. 
Just so with our whole world. To the one who 
knows its truth, who obeys its dictates, who 
keeps its laws, it imposes few external limita- 
tions. Only when we disregard its law, remain 
in ignorance of its secrets and ignore its truth 
does it inSict upon us its penalties and create 
for as its bondage. If you know the trnth of 
your world, that truth will make you free. 
Herein we transcend completely the old antin- 
omy of internal and external authority. To 
make it purely internal is to disregard the 
whole outer world, to make it purely external 
is to rob one of real life. Our rejection of an 
outer standard was justified, our fear of a 
purely inner authority was valid. 

Now we have stated the truth of our problem 
for life as a whole. It seems almost unneces- 
sary to turn and apply it specifically to the 
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realm of the mind. Tills method has been used 
deliberately because it was believed that the 
argument as applied to freedom for life in its 
entirety would relate itself more intimately and 
directly to the actual experience of the individ- 
tial reader. Once having seen the application 
of our standard to life in its totality, it becomes 
clear and obvious that it applies to the intel- 
lectual world. Here, too, life has its two sides. 
There is the active mind and the external 
world, the searcher after reality and the objec- 
tive independent order of truth. Intellectnal 
life consists in the relationship of these two 
factors. It is satisfying, as the mind can com- 
prehend and understand that world. It is fas- 
cinating, as reason reaches out further and 
further for new truth. The most significant 
feature of the intellectual problem is the 
strange parallel which exists between man's 
finite mind and the knowable qualities of an 
outer universe. Ejiowledge arises out of that 
marvelous relationship. Both the knowing 
mind and the known world seem fashioned after 
the same pattern. This fact signifies much for 
one who is searching for an explanation of the 
oniverse. Our love of truth within, the order 
of truth without, tiiese are the two indispen- 
sable correlates in all knowledge. Oar intel- 
lectual life is the effort to relate these two 
worlds. 

How obvious it becomes, therefore, that we 
cannot insist upon mere subjectivity, upon pure 
internal authority alone and endeavor to anni- 
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Mlate all external standards and relationships. 
To attempt such a feat would be nothing short 
of intellectual suidde. Just as the child 
dreams of the bliss of a -world where parental 
anthority is absent, so too we are sometimes 
tempted to yearn for ntter and complete Intel- 
lectnal independence. But let ns once lose 
touch with the outer realm of truth and knowl- 
edge ceases. We are at once confronted with 
all the aberrations and idiosyncracies of the 
individual mind. The glory of certainty, 
grounded in the world of truth, has been sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of subjectivism. Just as 
the man loses his life by disregarding his social 
responsibilities, so too the mind destroys its 
prerogatives by asserting its entire independ- 
ence of an external standard. In other words 
the mind finds its life only in a complete giving 
of itself to the outer world of trutii. It finds 
its life by losing it in the realm of reality. 

Again, since our world is law-abiding and 
orderly, it will present the same truth to all 
minds. The universe is rational, capable of 
being comprehended by the human intellect. 
We can have perfect confidence that our stand- 
ard of truth is established for us in the perma- 
nence and stability of our world. If it were 
a place of miracle and chance, if constantly it 
were interfered with by some power operating 
ab extra, if it said one thing today and another 
tomorrow, tiien our problem of knowledge 
would be hopelessly complicated. We do have 
an external standard. There ia reason to be- 
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lieve that outside of us there exists that which 
determines our knowledge and gives uniformity 
to onr ideas. Do we not see clearly, therefore, 
jnst what onr answer to the complicated ques- 
tion of authority must bef It is the freedom 
of the truth. The freedom of the mind, assert- 
ing its real life by endeavoring to know the 
truth of the world. Is it internal I Tes. Is 
it external t Yes. Is it entirely one or the 
othert No. It is internal in the sense that 
the individual mind, free from ipse dixit au- 
thority, and free to think, untrammeled by any 
power filien to its essential life, is actively 
appropriating and assimilating truth. It is ex 
temal in that the mind is dealing with a great 
law-abiding, fixed, independent order of real- 
ity. Any effort to exalt one part of the process 
to the exclusion of the other means a flagrant 
departure from our intellectual attitude. 
Again it must be said that internal authority 
becomes external only when it ceases to be 
internal. The person who is struggling to 
know his universe, who is absorbed by the 
search for truth, is not disturbed by the limita- 
tions of an external .world. In fact, it is the 
ground and source of his intellectual life. It 
is the arena in which he enjoys his freedom. 
Let him once disregard its abiding verities and 
instantly he is conscious of its rigid and infal- 
lible authority. If you know the truth of your 
world, that truth will give you your intellectual 
freedom. The freedom of the truth, complete 
absence of mechanical, infallible, man-made, 
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external authority, the possession of vital, 
growing, divine, inner thought and an nnqnali- 
fied absorption in the abiding eternal verities 
of God's world, this ie the answer to onr ques- 
tion of authority. 

In conclusion, it may he observed that such a 
position is philosophically sound. It embodies 
the essential truthB emphasized by a century 
of discuBsion of the problems involved in our 
theories of knowledge. It recognizes that all 
knowledge depends upon an active mind appro- 
priating an outer world. While this problem 
inevitably leads into a jungle of psychological 
and epistemological intricacies and entangle- 
ments, there are certain fundamental truths 
which can be recognized as commanding wide 
assent. It is these conclusions which we have 
endeavored to embody in this chapter. It be- 
comes obvious that this standard does not call 
upon the individual mind to create its truth, for 
it assumes the objective existence of reality. 
It is not mysticism, "that which refusing to 
admit that we can gain truth with absolute 
certainty either from sense or reason, points 
us to faith, feeling or inspiration, as its only 
valid source," for it demands a rigid use of 
reason and presupposes an absorbing search 
for truth. It is not quietism, the doctrine 
which requires "self-abnegation and withdraw- 
ing the soul from outward activities, fixing it 
in passive religious contemplation." In place 
of mystic meditation or introspection it re- 
quires direct, vigorous, active contact with 
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one's environment. In fact, the freedom of the 
tmth is the standard which applies not so much 
to onr reason qua reason as it does to onr total 
self, to onr whole inner being which, when 
reason alone cannot be satisfied, still tells ns 
that this is the truth. "Which is to say," in 
the words of Angnste Sabatier, "that there is 
in man a sense which perceives the tmth, and a 
norm by which to recognize and test it." 
After all is said and done, this is the test to 
which we bring all tmth. It is, in the last 
analysis, self-evidencing and axiomatic. "We 
do not need to argue about the truth of good- 
ness, beauty and love. They commend them- 
selves to our whole being. Whether we are 
always conscious of it or not, the fact remains 
that for us trath is what we think it is, just 
what our innermost selves assent to as tme. 
Our standard of the freedom of the truth then 
calls us to use all there is within us to tmder- 
stand all there is without us. It therefore does 
not end in uncertainty nor set up as an 
authority whatever we may wish to believe. 
Does it not, even so, enthrone our individual 
fancies and caprices? "In reply," urges Pro- 
fessor Bowne, "we may say that private prej- 
ndices, whims and desires can never be any 
proper grounds for belief, but the great cath- 
olic interests and tendencies of the race may 
well be a good ground for belief; for these re- 
veal the essential stmctore and needs of the 
mind, and have all the logical significance of 
any great cosmic product. They are made for 
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na rather than hy ns, and they cannot be dis- 
credited without involving our whole system of 
knowledge in disaster." Our standard ia just 
the opposite of pure subjectivism. It grounds 
itself in the great outer world of truth. 

Have we not, therefore, arrived at a most ade- 
quate and satisfactory solution of our question 
of authority? It sets us free, in perfect accord 
with our intellectual attitude of a candid, frank 
search for the truth, but it anchors us to the 
common objective standard of the truth. 
Whether we think of the intellectual realm, or 
the reli^ous problem, or life as a whole, this 
conclusion is fundamental. Everywhere, and 
under alt circumstances, the truth emancipates, 
liberates, sets free. "And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SOUBCE OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH 

IT aeems perfectly natural and lo^cal now to 
go forward to a statement of tiie sources 
of onr truth. We have set op as our intellec- 
tual attitude, a fearless, open-minded, candid 
search for the truth. Nothing else can satisfy 
us. Although this involved a consideration of 
the whole problem of authority we have 
emerged from that discussion only more cer- 
tain that our intellectual point of view is ten- 
able and satisfying. It seems now less a crea- 
ture of our own making. It is not simply a 
figment of our imagination but links itself into 
the very make of our intellectual universe. It 
tells us we are justified in our love of reality 
and assures us that there is, outside of our- 
selves, a great abiding objective standard of 
truth. It convinces as that both sides of life 
are permanently involved in the effort to 
understand the world. The active mind has 
its prerogatives and must be given its full liber- 
ties. The anchor which saves it from drifting 
into the shoals of subjectivism is the stable, 
fixed order of truth. The mind is reaching 
out after reality. Whither shall it go? What 
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are the Bomrces whence it nay draw its knowl- 
edge? 

It becomes more practical and beneficial for 
US to limit our search to the soarces of Chris- 
tian tmth because our entire undertaking in 
this hook has related itself to the intensely vital 
issues which center in our relig^ious living. 
We have endeavored at every point to make it 
clear, however, that our standards are uni- 
versal, that our intellectual attitude is valid for 
every field of knowledge, and that special stand- 
ards or tests need not be set up for the realm 
of religion. It would be more strictly logical, 
therefore, at this juncture to attempt a recital 
of the sources of all truth, hut such a task com- 
pletely transcends the bounds of our volume 
and lies outside of our present purpose. In 
such an effort we would conclude with God 
himself who is the Source of all life and the 
Creator of all being. Let us, therefore, with- 
out in any sense altering our method, or con- 
ditioning its universality, limit ourselves to the 
very practical problem of the sources of Chris- 
tian truth. It becomes plain that we are now 
more and more entering upon the distinctly 
constractive portion of our task. Here then, 
is a modern man, trained scientifically and crit- 
ically, whose whole intellectual aim and point 
of view demands the truth so far as it can be 
found. He recognizes no other authority. 
The freedom of the truth is his goal and sug- 
gests his method of approach to problems of 
tiie mind. With a free, unhampered reason he 
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is reaching ont for the truth of religion and 
more specifically of the Christian religion. 
Whither shall he tnmt What can we point to 
as the sources of Christian truthl 

First, we mast begin with a clear and un- 
qualified insistence that this truth is not sep- 
arate from or inconsistent with his other 
knowledge. In fact, all of his knowledge must 
serve as one of the sources of his Christian 
truth. The traditional notion that somehow 
reli^ous belief must be put into a compart- 
ment by itself, that it is out of relation to the 
rest of man's knowledge and frequently con- 
tradicts it, is utterly untenable and absurd. 
All knowledge is one. We shall not expect man 
to accept truth in this field which he cannot 
relate to truth in any field. If we remember 
the nature of the problem of the modern 
Christian as set forth in Chapter V, we must 
realize at once that it involves our understand- 
ing of many fields. His philosophy should 
give him some adequate conception of the uni- 
verse and the cause lying back of it ; his psy- 
chology should help him to understand the 
nature of personality and the laws of its devel- 
opment, change and growth; his ethics should 
lead him to a tenable conception of the nature 
of goodness, of duty, responsibility, freedom 
and the ideals or standards for individual and 
social conduct; his biology should enable him 
to understand man's relationship to his world 
and other life; his sociology should emphasize 
his duties and obligations to mankind and its 
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organized agencies; hia science in general 
shonld give him some conception of the world, 
the laws which are operative within it and the 
tiltimate nature of matter. Now all of these 
subjects throw clear light upon many of the 
problems of religion. They help to determine 
the point of view, the general attitude and the 
inner spirit with whioh one approaches the 
subject and serve as one of the great sources 
of religions tmth. Again let it be stated em- 
phatically that a man's intellectual life is a 
unity and that religion does not endeavor to 
thrust upon him theories, hypotheses and be- 
liefs contradictory to his fundamental conclu- 
sions in other fields. 

Having ob^ated any difficulties arising from 
the assumption that religion Is inclined to dis- 
regard reason, let us recognize as the chief 
source of religious truth for the modem Chris- 
tian, Jesus himself. Thus we endeavor to go 
straight to the center of our problem. At the 
very outset we must insist that Christ is the 
primary source of the Christian religion. If 
we work our way back to Him we shall see the 
force of this assertion growing upon ns. "Wo 
cannot attribute to the Fourth Oospel the same 
sort of authenticity that we do to the Synoptic 
traditions, but unquestionably the Johannine 
account conveys to us a very early and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the impression which 
Jesus made upon His followers. It is within 
a century of his contemporaries, and conse- 
quently must speak a very significant message, 
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particnlarly if we find that interpretation con- 
finned by the earliest Gospels and even by the 
consciousness of Jesus himself. John's Q-os- 
pel then must not be disregarded in our present 
undertaking. It tells us that "the Word" was 
"full of grace and truth," that "grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ." In the 
eighth chapter, Jesus ie engaged in a conflict 
with the Jews and exclaims: "But because I 
say the truth, ye believe me not." That this 
conception was deeply implanted in the soul of 
Jesus there can be no possible question. 

There is a scene deseribed in the eighteenth 
chapter which amply attests this statement. 
Jesus is on trial for His life before the Boman 
governor. He has already been convicted by 
^e Sanbedrin and is now standing before the 
man apon whose word depends dismissal or 
death. The charge brought against Him now, 
in contrast to that urged before the Jewish 
court, is that of "kingship." He is accused of 
treason against the Boman government. Pi- 
late puts the searching question to Jesus, "Art 
thou the King of the Jews I" Jesus answers 
with equal directness but apparently in terms 
which confuse the governor: "My kingdom is 
not of this world." PUate as a practical 
Boman judge is not accustomed to a prisoner 
of this type nor to conceptions of this charac- 
ter. He, therefore, reiterates his question 
only with greater definiteness secured by strip- 
ping it of any reference to the Jews. "Art 
thou a King then!" The question now con- 
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oems Jesus* whole conception of Himself, His 
message and His work. It becomes necessary 
for Him instantly to give a solemn statement 
of His life purpose and mission. The signif- 
icance of His answer, the depth of its meaning, 
the fundamental importance of the statement 
are all made evident by the expressions which 
are used. In keeping with the thought world 
of his day, the writer of the Fourth GK)spe! puts 
into the mouth of Jesns terms which take us 
hack into a preezistent world. The words, 
therefore, carry the deepest and most sacred 
implication. Jesns replies : ' ' Thou sayest 
that I am a King. To this end have I been bom, 
and to this end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth." It is the 
clear, unequivocal, solemn, declaration by 
Jesns of His life purpose. He tells us that 
the whole object of His mission is to bear wit- 
ness unto the truth, that the center and focus 
of His life is truth, that He is a priest of the 
truth. 

Again the Fourth Gospel attributes to Jesus, 
just at the close of His life, a very clear and 
deep assurance to His own inner group of 
disciples. He was speaking of the future. 
Thomas, the disciple who instinctively ques- 
tioned everything, did not understand Him. 
"We know not whither thou goest, how know 
we the wayT" "Jesus said unto him, I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life.'* Here, in 
reality, we find Jesus* method for the realiza- 
tion of His life purpose. In His bearing wit- 
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ness to the truth, He Himself was its highest 
expression. "I am the troth." If we ask how 
Christ manifested the truth, we shall not find 
it folly set forth in what He did or said or even 
in the beautiful qualities of strength which He 
manifested. "We find it expressed completely 
only in what He himself was. He bore witness 
to the truth by impersonating it If we en- 
deavor to find the world's deepest and most 
satisfying truth about the art of living, we shall 
find it gathered up and expressed in Jesus. 
He could justly say, "I am the truth." "I am 
he in whom fjie truth is summed up and im- 
personated." 

As we leave John's Gospel and go back to 
Paul, we find precisely the same idea — namely, 
that Jesus Christ is the center and source of 
Christian truth and life. To the Ephesians he 
wrote: "But ye did not so learn Christ; if 
BO be that ye heard him, and were taught in 
him, even as truth is in Jesus." From the 
moment Paul experienced his heavenly vision 
on the way to Damascus he accepted Christ as 
the spiritual master and lord of his life. 
Christ was the very source of his inspiration 
and strength, "For to me to live is Christ. 
... It is no longer I that live but Christ 
liveth in me. ... I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me." Here too was the 
burden of his message and the invariable theme 
of his letters. "Unto me who am less than the 
least of all saints was this grace given, to 
preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
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riches of Christ.*' In fact, in establishing his 
doctrine of Christ, Paul departed widely from 
the directness and simplicity of his Master's 
own teaching. He developed dogmas about 
the life and death of Jesus which have dom- 
inated Christian thought for centuries. But in 
doing so he has left us in no doubt about his 
chief source of Christian truth — ^it was * * Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief comer stone." 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
defend the Christology of Paul's writings, but 
we can make clear that he recognized without 
any qualifications the supremacy and unique- 
ness of Jesus, **for in him were all things 
created, in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers; all 
things have been created through him, and unto 
him ; and he is before all things, and in him all 
things consist And he is the head of the body, 
the church ; who is the beginning, the first bom 
from the dead ; that in all things he might have 
the preeminence.** It is obvious that a wide 
chasm exists between such a passage as this 
from Paul and the vital, direct, simple teach- 
ings of Jesus himself. But the point which is 
amply attested is that Christ had been recog- 
nized by Paul as the very soul of Christianity. 
Again, if we go back of Paul to Christ 's own 
immediate disciples the same primary fact 
emerges, that they recognized him as the em- 
bodiment of their religion. At the close of the 
great Mountain Sermon we read in Matthew; 
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"And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 
these words, the mnltitudeB were astonished at 
his teaching; for he taught them as one having 
authority and not as their scrihes." "Why 
were they astonished! Simply because Jesns 
spoke with a clear ringing note of positiveness 
and conviction bom out of his own soul. Be- 
peatedly He had announced: "Ye have heard 
that it was said" so and so by your scribes, 
"but I say unto you" the truth Ues deeper than 
these externalities and outward appearances. 
Jesus constantly assumed the position of an 
authoritative teacher. The scribes did not 
venture to speak for themselves but supported 
every assertion by citations from the law and 
its interpretations. No wonder is it then that 
the multitudes were astonished when a teacher 
appeared who taught them upon His own au- 
thority, because of the truth which He felt in 
His own consciousness. Clearly, this is the dis- 
tinct impression which He made upon those 
nearest to Him. Not only in specific sayings 
such as we have just quoted but in the entire at- 
titude of the disciples and others do we see this 
recognition of Jesus* spiritual authority, of the 
fact that He was the source and creator of 
Christian truth. 

There can be but one further step. Starting 
with the Johannine tradition we have gradually 
worked backward through Paul and Christ's 
own disciples, finding at every point that Jesus 
was recognized as the source of Christian truth. 
We come now to Jesus himself. Does He give 
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evidence of snch a consciousness t We must 
see that this was Jesus' claim for Himself. 
We need not depend here upon the very direct 
and clear assertions of tiie Fourth Gospel 
which we have already dwelt upon, but within 
the Synoptic accounts themselves we find evi- 
dence of a unique inner spirit in Jesus. His 
attitude to the Scribes and Pharisees through- 
out reveals just such a consciousness of truth. 
The bitter, stinging invectives found in the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew's Gospel show 
unmistakably that Jesus was conscious of 
deeper spiritual realities than the recognized 
religious leaders of his day. He reveals a 
unique attitude when He says: ** Think not 
that I came to destroy the law or the prophets : 
I came not to destroy but to fulfil." In Chap- 
ter Vn we have seen somewhat at length the 
significance of this saying, revealing as it does 
Jesus' attitude to the past and His clear pur- 
pose to construct a better, deeper, more spir- 
itual future. If, however, we need a saying 
establishing beyond doubt Jesus' own appre- 
ciation of His uniqueness and supremacy, we 
find it in Matthew XI. 27-29 : "All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father; and no 
one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
Him. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest 
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unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light/' We shall let those match- 
less words speak their own message. They 
signify a unique, lofty consciousness in Jesus 
or they are meaningless. He must have been 
what He claimed to be or else a most erratic, 
inconsistent and rabid fanatic. Unquestion- 
ably, in our search for the sources of Christian 
truth, we must place Christ in the central and 
supreme place. The emphasis, too, must not 
be focused so much upon His teachings, as upon 
Himself. Not what He did and taught but 
what He was, the total impression of His life 
and character, becomes our chief source of 
Christian truth. Auguste Sabatier expresses 
this interpretation eloquently when he writes: 
**His (Jesus') authority is not that of any let- 
ter whatsoever ; it arises from the outshining of 
the inner consciousness of Jesus, a radiation of 
holiness, of love, of the presence of God within 
Him. ... In the last analysis, and to go down 
to the very root of the Christian religion, to 
be a Christian is not to acquire a notion of 
God, or even an abstract doctrine of His pa- 
ternal love ; it is to live over, within ourselves, 
the inner, spiritual life of Christ, and by union 
of our heart with His to feel in ourselves the 
presence of a Father and the reality of our 
filial relation to Him, just as Christ felt in Him- 
self the Father's presence and His filial rela- 
tion to Him. It is not a question of a new 
teaching, but of a transformed consciousness. 
Christ is far more than the highest authority 
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in Christianity; He is Christianity itself.'* 
Anyone, therefore, who really desires to under- 
stand \h% Christian religion mnst seek the 
Christ. He is its center and source. Let the 
reader in humility and the spirit of teachable- 
ness go to Christ, endeavoring to sense His 
attitude to life, to fellow men, to duty and to 
the Father; let him study His spirit and con- 
sciously undertake to live as Christ lived; let 
him hate sin, love righteousness, and be will- 
ing to suffer for others as Christ did; let him 
develop the same clear consciousness of his 
relationship to the Father, the same certainty 
that goodness will triumph, the same appreci- 
ation of service, sacrifice and love, and then in 
his own inner experience he will find the 
answer to the question with which we are deal- 
ing. Christ alone, experienced in our own 
religious living, is the all sufficient and neces- 
sary source of Christian truth. 

Here then we might end our search. But 
just where shall we find Christ t Because some 
nineteen centuries have intervened between 
Him and us, because men and women accepting 
Him as their spiritual master have endeav- 
ored to apply His great principles to the en- 
vironment in which they found themselves, 
because His followers have been trying in so 
many different ways to live over again His life, 
because so many writers have undertaken to 
explain or interpret His life, we find ourselves, 
confronted by a very complicated and perplex- 
ing situation. The cry **Back to Jesus '* awak- 
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€□3 a hearty and sympathetic response within 
ns, bat the path is covered over and hidden in 
many places and obstructed and rendered well- 
nigh impassable in others. So much stands 
between ns and Jesns that we mnat consider 
the problem which remains even when we do 
recognize Christ as Christianity itself. 

The very best external source of Christian 
truth is the Bible. This assertion is sustained 
by the fact that Christ is the central personal- 
is of the Scriptnres. It is universally con- 
ceded that it contains the best record of the 
life of Jesus. It includes at least three docn- 
ments written by men who knew Christ inti- 
mately and accompanied Him in His ministry. 
It contains a book from an unknown band which 
interprets His person and teachings in the 
terms of a contemporary philosophy. It con- 
tains many letters of the Apostle Paul who was 
only once removed from Christ himself. Paul 
knew the disciples Peter and James and other 
followers snch as Barnabas. He was very 
close to the beginnings of Christianity. There 
can be no possible doubt that the Bible is the 
source book for the student of Christianity. 
It not only descrihes Christ's life, but shows 
us the expression of His life in that of 
His immediate followers. The logia or say- 
ings of Jesus as found in Matthew unques- 
tionably represent with accuracy the spirit 
and point of view of His teachings. Back 
of all the New Testament documents, lie 
those of the Old Testament. These are an 
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invaluable source because they enable the stu- 
dent to arrive at a better appreciation of the 
background upon which Jesus appeared, and 
to comprehend the thought world out of which 
His message grew. It needs no argument to 
sustain the statement that much of Jesus' 
thought was shaped by the teachings of the 01^ 
Testament. The prophets and the law were a 
part of His early training. It is not astonish- 
ingy therefore, that a very intimate and close 
relationship is discernible between Judaism 
and Christianity. Hermann Schultz goes so 
far as to maintain that ^Hhere is positively not 
one New Testament idea that cannot be con- 
clusively shown to be a healthy and natural 
product of some Old Testament germ, nor any 
truly Old Testament idea which did not in- 
stinctively press towards its New Testament 
fulfilment. ' ' In any case it becomes plain that 
the Old Testament must be utilized in our 
search for Christian truth. 

We now begin to see the really vital use 
which the modem man makes of his Bible. It 
is an external authority for him because here 
he finds truth about his religion. What a flood 
of light this casts over a perplexing question. 
It now becomes unnecessary to defend it 
against the attacks of those who fail to grasp 
its real significance. It is the best source of 
Christ's life. It stands as the unparalleled 
record of the life of Gk)d expressing itself in 
the life of Christ and others. It is a record of 
the personal experiences of men living in an 
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actual world. It conveys the tmth which they 
felt compelled to utter. It comes through 
human hands and hearts and bears all the in- 
evitable marks of living, virile men. It is au- 
thoritative because it records the truth which 
men have experienced in the service of God and 
His Kingdom. It now becomes apparent that 
the modem Christian has a conception of his 
Bible which enables him to be nndistarbed as 
men seek to study and understand it. In fact, 
it ia just this process which helps him to the 
fullest use of his Bible. No exposure of its 
defects or flaws, no theory of its composition 
can alter in the slightest degree its value as 
a record of Christ's life of the lives of men 
of Ood. It can only make it more vital, more 
real and therefore more spiritually helpful. * 
Consequently, he is not troubled by the activ- 
ities of higher critics nor by the conclusions of 
historical and literary criticism. He is helped 
by them and rejoices in them. He loves the 
truth and yearns for its freedom. So again let 
him who desires to know Christ, study his Bible 
historically, systematically and thoroughly. 
Herein he will find much that will lead bim to 
a genuine appreciation of Christianity. Let 
him approach it as he would any other litera* 
tnre. It will speak its own message and attest 
its own unparalleled worth. As Coleridge has 
said: "In the Bible there is more that finds 
me than I have experienced in all other books 
put togeOier." 
Again, remembering that our aim is to find 
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the truth of Christiamty, we cannot confine 
ourselves to the Bible but must search every- 
where for the evidences and effects of Christ's 
life in the actual experiences of His followers. 
Christianity is not a book, or a system of doc- 
trineSy or an organization, but it is a life. It 
is man's life, lived as Christ did, in relation to 
God's life. Whatever therefore helps us to an 
understanding of that life is an important 
source of Christian truth. We now see open- 
ing before us the entire history of the Chris- 
tian centuries, including the present. We wit- 
ness a most interesting and curious develop- 
ment of a great religion. Not only the funda- 
mental separation of the Church occasioned by 
the Reformation demands our attention, but 
^all of the varied forms in which Christian life 
manifested itself. The ascetic movement, mon- 
asticism, the Crusades, religious wars, theo- 
logical controversies, missionary efforts and all 
the activities undertaken in the name of Jesus 
Christ must show to us, by their error or truth, 
where we may find the sources of Christian 
truth. As Professor William Adams Brown 
points out: ** Theology must make room 
among its sources for all the utterances of the 
Christian spirit . • • Most important among 
these are the creeds in which from time to time 
the church has made formal confession of her 
faith, and the systems in which she has tried 
to relate her convictions to contemporary 
thought, and to justify the Christian claim be- 
fore the bar of reason. ' ' As the searcher after 
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Ohristian tmth stroggleB throngli this great 
mass of data he will find mnch which he ap- 
proves and much which he rejects. He will 
see that sometimes the followers of Christ have 
departed far from His spirit of love and for- 
giveness. Often they have followed Him "afar 
off." At times they have betrayed Him. But 
beneath the errors there has continued the 
unbroken stream of Christ's influence. Sooner 
or later, no matter how impure and stagnant it 
may have become, it has emerged clear and 
strong to give new life and satisfaction to man- 
Mud. In all these varied manifestations there 
has been Christian truth, but a stndy of the 
history of Christianity, a critical examination 
of the history of Christian thought, an investi- 
gation of its creeds and systems, does not lay 
upon the modem man any necessity to live the 
Christ life precisely as others have lived it, nor 
to interpret it in their terms, nor to accept their 
creeds. If the modem Christian finds no 
system which satisfies his interpretation of 
Christ, let him construct his own system, if he 
cannot accept the Nieene or Apostles' Creed, 
and mnltitudes cannot, let him make his own 
creed. Only let him be very sure that it com- 
plies both with his experience and the objective 
standard of Christ's teaching and life. The 
vital point here is simply this : Christianity is 
a life and therefore the actual experience of 
Christians in all centuries may serve as a source 
of its truth. Just so today contemporary re- 
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ligious life and thoaght must challenge our 
attention if we are thorough and accurate. 
The whole modem BOeial movement is a new 
interpretation of Christ's message of service 
and hrotherhood. Likewise the marvelous mis- 
sionary activities and triumphs of the last cen- 
tury and of today have produced an entirely 
new appreciation of his teachings. Here Chris- 
tianity is brought into immediate contact with 
other great world religions. It is compelled to 
slough o£F many of its non-essentials and its 
purely "Western forms and to adjust itself to 
the demands of Eastern civilization and the 
methods of Oriental thought. Christianity in 
Turkey, India, China and Japan has been 
"naturalized" and in the process new insights 
into its universality and reasonableness have 
been acquired. Christian experience every- 
where and in all times, in Christ's own con- 
sciousness, in the life of His disciples, in Paul, 
in the monks, in the church fathers, in the re- 
formers, in the Pilgrim Fathers, in the modem 
social worker, in the missionary, in the life of 
every disciple who has espoused Christianity, 
becomes the source of Christian truth. Our 
modern man, therefore, if he follows his prob- 
lem scientifically will find new meanings and 
new values in Christianity as he studies the 
lives and thoughts of great Christians such as 
St. Augustine, John Calvin, John Knox, John 
"Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Phillips Brooks, 
or Henry Ward Beecher. Professor "Williston 
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"Walker's volume entitled Great Men of the 
Christian Church is splendidly adapted to such 
a parpoae. 

> It has donbtless become obvions to the reader 
that our thonght is drawing ns on to bnt one 
conclusion — ^namely, that our own individual 
experience, as a follower of Christ, must become 
for OS an important if not an ultimate source 
of Christian truth, Christianity began in the 

* experience of its Pounder. The Bible is our 
chief external source because it is a record of 
Christ's life in the lives of His followers, and 
of God's life in that of His children. We have 
already seen (Chapter VTI) that there can be 
no possible conflict between our reason and the 
revelation so-called of the Bible. In fact, there 
is some evidence for believing that Jesus him- 
self taught that our personal experience must 
serve as our source of Christian truth. "How- 
beit when he, the spirit of truth is come, he 
shall guide you into all truth." This tradition 
clearly assumes that Christ's followers would 
gradually and ultimately appropriate more 
Christian truth through their experience of 
Him. Similarly the pragmatic test is ex- 
pressed in the words, "If any man willeth to do 
his will, be shall know of the teaching." 
Through an actual living of Christ's truth, 
through a vital union with Him, through a def- 
inite, clear purpose to do His will, we are 
assured that we shall find a final test of the 
truth of Christ's religion. Moreover, the pa- 
thetic expression of Jesus on that last night 
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with his disciples shows His clear confidence 
that, they would nltimately know Him more 
fully and understand Him more deeply. "I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now." No apology is needed 
for the fact that all these verses come from the 
latest of the four Gospels. They are not cited 
as the actual words of Jesus. They do, how- 
ever, create a clear supposition, appearing 
where they do, that Jesus had emphasized the 
vital doctrine which they express. They 
would not be used unless they did convey a 
truth attested by the experience of multitudes 
of people. Eeferring to this last citation from 
John's Gospel, Dr. V. H. Stanton says: "A 
portion of truth only could be communicated 
by Christ to His disciples during His time on 
earth, because they were unprepared to receive 
it. And it can never be comprised fully in any 
formulae." Only by a vital experience of truth 
do we ever find it This principle is true for 
education in any field and for all stages of de- 
velopment. No person learns more than his 
own experience makes vital. Inner develop- 
ment and outer action are coordinate. The 
receptivity of the disciples conditioned their 
knowledge of Christ. Our receptivity must 
likewise limit our understanding of Him. The 
more deeply and truly we live the life of a 
Christian, the more certain will our knowledge 
become. Our own experience must be the 
source of our Christian truth. 
This was Paul's method. His whole concep- 
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tion of Christian truth was derived from his 
own experience. In what is perhaps his earl- 
iest epistle he makes this ahsolutely clear to 
the Galatians: "For I make known to yon, 
brethren, as touching the gospel which was 
preached by me, that it is not after man. For 
neither did I receive it from man, nor was I 
taught it, but it came to me through revelation 
of Jesus Christ." It becomes perfectly evi- 
dent tliat Paul did not accept his religion or his 
beliefs from other men. They were a part of 
his own inner experience of Christ. When 
Paul became conscious that it was hia mission 
to proclaim Christ among the Gentiles he did 
not do what many modem men would have 
done — immediately consult with those "who 
were of repute," but he thought the problem 
through for himself. "Straightway," he says, 
"I conferred not with flesh and blood; neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them that were 
apostles before me; but I went away into 
Arabia; and again I returned unto Damascus." 
The burden of the early chapters of his letter 
to the Galatians is their unexpected adoption 
of a perverted gospel and his absolute certainty 
that he had preached unto them the true gospel 
grounded in his own union with Christ and not 
gathered from fallible men. "I have been 
crucified with Christ," he says to them, "and 
it is no longer I that live but Christ liveth in 
me." This is the universal method of finding 
knowledge. Truth is everywhere related to 
life. It is only truth as it becomes our truth. 
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So as we conclude our search for the sources 
of Christian truth we come back to our start- 
ing point. Jesus Christ stands preeminently 
as the giver of Christian light. We must know 
Him^ appreciate His spirit, live as He lived, 
and be sure of the eternal spiritual verities as 
He was sure of them. The whole question is 
related to experience, — ^to the experience of 
Christ and then to the experience of His fol- 
lowers in all places and times since, even down 
to our own personal individual manifestation 
of the Christian spirit. Professor Brown 
reached the center of our question when he 
wrote, **As the first condition of understanding 
life is to live, so the primary condition of 
understanding religion is to be religious.*' 
Any other method must inevitably be purely 
theoretical, subjective and partial. Since the 
real primary source of Christian truth is 
a person, it is something vital and expanding, 
not fixed and stagnant. Christian experi- 
ence in the past has enriched Christian truth 
and so today our generation must accept 
its splendid obligations to manifest Christ's 
life and spirit in deeper and richer forms than 
it has yet known. The searcher after Chris-', 
tian truth finds himself called to a genuine «' 
Christlike life. He must find his truth by liv- ' 
ing it. His daily conduct must gather it all ' 
up and impersonate it. He must he the truth. 
Thus and thus alone will he find the source of 
Christian truth. It is linked inseparably with 
life. It is anchored back in the deep things of 
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the Boul. " If you can think and not make 
thoughts your aim," says Kudyard Kipling in 
expressing this fact, for however deeply we 
meditate upon the ultimate problems of life 
they bring us straight back to daily experience. 
Our thoughts are grounded in action. The 
appeal then becomes intensely practical. Our 
intellectual attitude is nothing other than a 
candid, fearless, irresistible search for truth. 
We must know the truth to gain our intellectual 
freedom. As we seek for our sources of 
Christian truth we find them in Christ and 
man's experience, our experience, of Him. If 
we can but know Him, if the same mind can be 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus, if we can 
hate sin and love the sinner, if we can exalt 
inner spiritual life and banish hpyocrisy, if we 
can love service and forget our own comfort, 
if we can know our Heavenly Father with His 
certainty and assurance, if we can suffer and 
sacrifice and dethrone self, if we can take up 
our cross daily and follow him, then we may 
hope *'to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge." 
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X 

WHAT THE MODERN CHEISTIAN 

BELIEVES 

TETE desire of the mind for constructive 
thinking is natural and commendable. It 
seems not only perfectly logical but wise to go 
forward now to the briefest sort of a summary 
of what the modem Christian believes. Hav- 
ing determined that we shall secure our intel- 
lectual independence by a tireless, insistent 
search after truth, and having endeavored to 
point out the sources of Christian truth, the 
next step seems to require us to ask what the 
modern man has found who has gone to these 
sources. Strictly speaking, it is the task of 
every man to formulate his beliefs for himself. 
But we recognize as one of the sources deserv- 
ing our careful consideration the thought and 
beliefs of Christians everywhere. It may 
therefore prove helpful if we attempt to set 
down some of the generally accepted conclu- 
sions in regard to the content of Christian 
belief. 

It is essential to observe very clearly the 
exact subject of this chapter. We must re- 
member the distinction between knowledge and 
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belief. We are dealing neither with the the- 
ology nor the fixed dogma, nor the unques- 
tioned certainties of the modern man, but with 
his beliefs, his convictions, the things to which 
he clings with assurance and confidence. 
While they may not be sustained by the nicety 
and precision of mathematical demonstration, 
nevertheless they are the things which he ac- 
cepts implicitly, in which he puts his trust and 
upon which he builds his religious faith. They 
are the things which he believes. Moreover, 
we mast understand that we are dealing with ^ 
the beliefs of a modem man. There is no oc- 
casion to state the views which prevailed a 
generation or two ago. Such beliefs have their 
historic interest and have contributed their part 
to current thought. They are of high value in 
our search for truth but the purpose of this 
chapter could not be realized by their presenta- 
tion. We desire to know what men can and do 
accept today. In the light of present Itnowl- 
edge with its new acquisitions and conclusions, 
in the presence of critical scholarship and in- 
vestigation, in a day when science has domi- 
nated so thoroughly the thoughts of thinking 
men, we ask what are men believing about re- 
ligion t Again, our subject assumes that this 
modem man is a Christian. We wish to know 
the belief, the faith, the trust of a man in our 
day and in the midst of conditions which have 
tested fundamentally the religions ideas of our 
generation, who frankly but reverently, sanely 
but devoutly professes to be a follower of Jesus 
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Christ, and is seeking to manifest, in bis daily 
living, loyalty and love to Him as the King and 
Lord of his life. What does the modern Chris- 
tian believe f 

It will be well to observe that in the preced- 
ing chapters we have from time to time used 
as illustrative material various doctrines and 
have attempted to trace the changing attitudes 
to them. It becomes evident that we shall not 
need in this chapter to consider the modem 
man's belief about bis Bible. That question for 
our present undertaking has already been 
amply treated. Moreover, in Chapter VI we 
discussed at some length the origin and consti- 
tution of man. The treatment there of these 
and other subjects was fortunately of such a 
nature that we need not be occupied unduly here 
with the mysteries and uncertainties of our 
faith. We are ready now for our positive con- 
victions. It is scarcely necessary to point ont 
that it must not be expected that we can even 
mention many important beliefs. Large vol- 
mnes are devoted alone to the separate doc- 
trines of God, and Christ and Man. In reality 
all that can be hoped for within the brief space 
of a chapter is merely an indication of the mod- 
em intellectual attitude to these subjects. The 
very comprehensiveness of our task renders it 
at once rather difficult and unsatisfactory, but 
there is value in concise statements of conclu- 
sions. Particularly today, without undue de- 
tail, we want to know the results of investiga- 
tions in a field. Let us, therefore, take our 
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stand upon the mountain top and view tbe 
panorama as a whole. The details of the land- 
scape have their fascination and value bnt now 
we are to look npon the picture in its entirety. 
We Bball concentrate our attention npon three 
outstanding features. 

ABOUT MAN. 

Let us Ijegin with that which lies nearest to 
us and that in which we naturally have a keen 
interest "What does the modem Christian Ire- 
lieve about mant Without any quibbles or 
apologies for a traditional term we must begin 
by saying that he believes that man is actually 
a sinner. By this is not meant just what the 
older theology taught. As we shall see we are 
not now speaking of so-called "original sin" 
but of those actions and choices of the individ- 
ual by which he fails to rise to the best there 
is in him, by which he chooses a lower in the 
presence of a higher good. In other words 
when we recognize the fact of universal human 
sinfulness, we mean that man is not what he 
ought to be or may be. Now, theoretically, this 
is not explained in the same terms nor under 
the same interpretations of life as it once was. 
Formerly a man was regarded as a sinner be- 
cause be had inherited an inevitable taint or 
fiaw from the past due to the sin of the first 
man, Adam. Man was originally perfect and 
sinless and then by a sudden, strange catas- 
trophic fall he became hopelessly sinfu). Adam 
committed the original sin and thereafter all 
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mankind was guilty of "original sin.'* Onr 
wills were all in Adam. He was the represen- 
ative of the homan race. Hmnan nature as a 
mass fell when Adam sinned. His choice was 
our choice. His sin was our sin. Our guilt 
arises because we were in Adam. So ran the 
old traditional doctrine of original sin. As the 
writer has developed at greater length else- 
where, the absurd extremes to which theologians 
went in expanding this doctrine were astound- 
ing. The way in which man's supposed orig- 
inal perfection was enlarged upon was a sad 
commentary upon the intelligence of mankind. 
Bishop Bull dwelt upon the marvelous wisdom 
of Adam exhibited in his naming without medi- 
tation the innumerable varieties of animals 
which were brought before him. The astound- 
ing fact is that God approved the nomenclature. 
He says in concluding this account: "What 
single man, among all the philosophers since • 
the Fall, what Plato, what Aristotle, etc., among 
the ancients, what Descartes or Qassendi among 
the modems, nay, what Koyal Society durst 
have nndertaken thist" Similarly Bishop 
South characterizes Aristotle as the rubbish of 
Adam. 

If we endeavor to account for the origin of 
this belief, two facts appear: (1) It is an inevit- 
able tendency of all nations to look back into 
a distant and remote past and idealize their 
progenitors; (2) such a tendency is manifested 
in the story of Eden. Once in the Hebrew 
canon this splendid allegory was accepted as 
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actual history by the Church and her teachers, 
and then its details were enhirged upou until it 
reached the absurd limits which we have just 
described. 

Id rejecting this feature of the old doctrine 
of original sin, this idea of man's original per- 
fection and righteousness, there is no need of 
denying the universal sinfulness of mankind. 
To do so is only to confuse the facts of ex- 
perience with a purely speculative explanation 
as to the origin of these facts. To reject the 
idea of Adam's moral fall does not deny the 
present existence of that all-pervading blemish 
of human life which for centuries has been ex- 
plained by that fall. That all men sin is a fact 
beyond doubt. The denial of any theoretic ex- 
planation of the reason for that universal fact 
will never alter its truth. 

The real question then becomes not what the 
present condition of mankind is, but what it was 
originally. Now clearly two hypotheses pre- 
present themselves. (1) Man was originally 
righteous and perfect, but by some strange and 
striking accident he became hopelessly sinful. 
(2) Man was originally a non-moral being and 
gradually emerged from that stage into a state 
of increasing moral value. The real issue then 
is this: Was man's original condition chaos 
or harmony! That both possibilities may be 
conceived cannot be denied. "A chaos not yet 
reduced to order" and a "wreck and ruin of 
a once fair and perfect harmony" cannot be dis- 
tinguished from one another. The struggle to 
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control the heritage of a sensuous past most pre- 
sent the same scene of inner conflict as the dis- 
cord arising from strife with a ruined but 
originally perfect moral nature. That this 
double possibility exists is then to be conceded. 
Which of these possibilities shall the modem 
man choose? The intellectual point of view ad- 
vocated in these pages demands that we search 
for the truth wherever it may be found. Ob- 
viously the orthodox attitude to the Scriptures 
establishes the traditional doctrine of original 
sin. But historical and literary criticism have 
developed an entirely new interpretation and 
explanation of these Biblical sources. Biology 
has given us within a generation totally new 
conceptions of man's development. It is per- 
fectly evident that evolution in its major con- 
I tentions must be accepted. It is becoming in- 
! cre'asingly difficult to imagine any such original 
state of perfection as the older doctrine pre- 
supposed. The various sciences all add their 
weight to this general conclusion. Astronomy, 
cosmic chemistry and geology reveal a world 
developing through long ages. Paleontology, 
embryology and anthropology point to unnum- 
bered cycles and generations even before writ- 
ten history begins. Comparative religion re- 
veals primitive moral conditions which argue ill 
for original righteousness. The whole basis of 
the doctrine of original sin is thus undermined 
and made unstable. The mind familiar with 
modem scientific conceptions finds it impossible 
to accept the thought of any originally perfect 
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condition of man. We are compelled to reject 
the idea of a catastrophic fall and regard 
man's moral condition from another point of 
view. Man's fall was his rise. As we con- 
ceive of man's development from the modem 
biological point of view we see at once that when 
moral consciousness emerged, when he became 
aware of distinctions between right and wrong, 
when there arose the possibility of sin, then 
man had risen to new heights. His present 
sinful condition is not dne to some falling away, 
some defection from an original uprightness. 
His condition mnst be described rather as a 
present non-attainment 

Now this speculative approach to the ques- 
tion of man's sin must not be allowed to blind 
us to the reality and awfulness of sin. The fact 
of sin is the same whether we explain it by one 
theory or the other. The important point here 
is, that for the modem Christian by this inter- 
pretation of sin, he has a doctrine which con- 
flicts in no way with scientiflc interpretations 
of man's origin. Moreover here is new and 
deep spiritual reality. The doctrine of orig- 
inal sin recognized fully and completely the 
universality of sin, but it provided a very weak 
explanation of onr responsibility for it. To 
say that we sinned in Adam and are, therefore, 
guilty seems to lack in moral perspicuity and 
cogency. By no leap in logic or stretching of 
the imagination can a modem man he made to 
believe that he was personally in Adam. The 
terrible antinomy which must be resolved is 
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this : All men Bin and each man is responsible. 
Now modem science, as well as Angustinian 
theology links ns all together as a hmnan fam- 
ily. . Evolution does not destroy the idea of rage 
solidarity bnt emphasizes it Jnst so it gives 
us a more tenable theory of sin. Our concep- 
tion of sin is being clarified. It is not inter- 
preted any longer as an act of oar wills in some 
remote representative man. It is an act of our 
wills here and now, an act which we could have 
altered had we chosen. The modem idea of 
sin connects us with our past even more firmly 
than the older theology and it deepens intensely 
our own direct guilt for it Sin no longer can 
be regarded merely as an ineradicable taint 
inherited from a "homo generalis" but it is 
onr present failure to be what we ought to be. 
Sin thus becomes infinitely more real and ter- 
rible than when it was sheltered beneath a me- 
chanical thought world. It is a failure to 
dethrone self, to subordinate our selfish desires 
and ambitions. It is a manifestation of the 
loveless spirit 

If we remember that Jesus Christ is lie chief 
source of Christian truth then our conception 
of sin must he simply the contradiction of what 
he was and taught He exalted love and serv- 
ice as the great ideals of life. Sin then becomes 
simply and purely lovelessness and selfishness. 
In an nnpublished manuscript the late Profes- 
sor George Barber Stevens wrote: "The 
Christian idea of sin, then, is this: It is the 
opposite of the Christlike spirit; it consists in 
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the diBpositions, motives and principles which 
are contrary to those which ruled and shaped 
His life. It is lovelessness, selfishness, disre- 
gard of the rights and interests of other men, 
indifference to those aniversal and imperative 
obligations which constitute the changeless 
moral order. This is what sin is, whenever and 
however it began and whatever be the method 
of its propagation or the reason for its univer- 
sality." Christ lived in close personal rela- 
tionship- to His Father. The filial attitude is 
the heart of His religion. Sin then becomes 
a violation of the relationship existing between 
the Creator and His creature. It is the nnfilial 
life, the wandering from the Father. It is an 
exaltation of self, the annihilation of the real 
self by submission to the selfish nature. Now 
the modem Christian accepts the belief that 
man is a sinner, and in so doing he finds no con- 
tradictions to his scientific knowledge, but 
thereby deepens rather than decreases his sense 
of sin. 

On the other hand, the modem Christian be- 
lieves that he is potentially a sou of God. He 
accepts the value which Christ Himself placed 
upon the individual. He believes that a man is 
not to be measured by the number of times he 
has fallen but by his ability to rise from the 
fall. In fact thiq is what life is — a gradual 
steady upward progress toward the good. The 
inspiring fact about man is not that he is lost 
but that he may be found, not that he is a sinner 
bnt that he may become a saint. The primary 
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fact about man is not that eometimes be sins, 
but that always he possesses infinite capacities 
and potentialities for growth and expansion. 
There is absolutely nothing in, all the universe 
that can be compared to man. There is nothing 
anywhere that should be given in exchange for 
life. Every man is of priceless value and every 
soul is of supreme worth. Even the hated pub- 
licans and sinners are worthy of friendship. 
"A spark has disturbed our clod." The glory 
and divinity of life lie not in what a man is but 
what he may become. Man's duty is to acut- 
alize his possibilities and to realize himself. 
Here is xmbounded inspiration. This belief of 
the modern man in the worth and richness of 
life is entirely in accord with Jesus' own con- 
ception of it. It puts the emphasis in the right 
place. Without being accused of a declining 
sense of sin, we can point to man's inherent 
worth and dignity. The modem attitude is 
positive and inspirational, rather than negative 
and humiliating. Man is a sinner but he con- 
quers that sin as he goes forward to the fine 
utilization of his capacities and the gradual 
realization of his divine birthright. The mod- 
em man believes himself to be a child of the 
Father. 

Again the modem man recognizes clearly that 
he is a responsible being. There is a distinctly 
ethical emphasis to his thought and a corres- 
ponding ethical sternness in accepting his obli- 
gations. As we have already seen our concep- 
tion of sin brings guilt close to the sinner. He 
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is the one who has committed the sin and he, 
therefore, is the one who mast bear the respon- 
sibility. He does not look for escape from 
penalty throngh either human or divine f or^ve- 
ness. He sees that punishment inevitably in- 
heres in sin. He knows that "whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap." He sees 
that penalty is logically related to hiB deeds, 
that there is a reasonableness in punishment 
If he puts his hand into the fire he knows it 
will be homed. He understands that nature is 
inexorable in her administration of penalty. 
He believes that evil consequences necessarily 
and inevitably inhere in evil deeds. He thinks 
that punishment is not the whim or caprice of 
an Infinite Judge so much as it is the logical 
and rational effect of a cause which he himself 
has set in operation. "With courage and manly 
fortitude he accepts uncomplainingly the con- 
sequences of his deeds and does not strive to 
drag forgiveness down to the selfish level of 
mere removal of penalty. These statements 
must not be interpreted as excluding the possi- 
bility of forgiveness. The modern Christian 
recognizes that forgiveness was probably 
"Christ's most striking innovation in moral- 
ity." We are simply asserting the deep, gen- 
uine, unqualified acceptance of stem responsi- 
bility by the modem man. Facts are facts. 
He does not falter in their presence or struggle 
to escape from them. He is essentially 
scientific 
This attitude to obligation determines the 
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modem Christian's reaction to sin. Whether 
he is a determinist or a libertarian his belief 
compels him to conquer evil As a determin- 
ist he may suppose that he is dominated by the 
passion to make the environment of himself 
and others in the future what it should be, or 
as a libertarian he may believe that he must 
determine his own future. In either case, what- 
ever his attitude to freedom, however he ex- 
plains the origin or nature of sin and evil, he 
accepts his responsibility by evincing an un- 
equivocal hatred of sin and by manifesting a 
clear purpose to master it. To him, evil exists 
to be conquered, cast down and eliminated. 
Not only in his own life but in our common 
interests he is the open avowed opponent of all 
forms of unrighteousness and iniquity. He is 
an apostle of true and holy living. 

In other words, our modem Christian recog- 
nizes fully the logical demands of life. He sees 
that he is related to himself and that he can 
only be himself by struggling constantly for 
what he conceives to be good and worthy. He 
knows that he is inseparably linked to his neigh- 
bor and to society and that he can only be him- 
self by striving unceasingly for a pure and dean 
community life. He believes that as God's son 
he is eternally related to the Father of his spirit 
and that he can only be himself by maintaining 
permanently a close personal relationship of 
filial communion with his God. His responsibil- 
ity relates him to himself, to his neighbor and to 
his God. 
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This Benee of responsibility expresses itself 
today in an unusually clear and practical accep- 
tance of the belief that man is a Bocial being, 
that he is responsible for the material and 
spiritual welfare of his neighbor. Onr age 
stands for the clear enunciation of this truth. 
The modem social movement has put new con- 
tent into JesuB* demand for love, expressed not 
only to God, bnt to our neighbor and for service 
rendered not only to onr immediate circle of 
friends and relatives, hut to the bumble and 
poor everywhere. The modem Christian ia 
social-minded, he is in the truest and highest 
sense a missionary, and his interests are uni- 
versal. The settlement house, the hospital, the 
fresh air home, the play ground, and the mis- 
sion station at home and abroad all claim his 
interest and require his devotion. His Chris- 
tianity has been thoroughly socialized. Hia 
responsibility has assumed a most practical 
form and is revealing itself in many movements 
directed toward the best welfare of the entire 
community and world. 

Furthermore, the modem Christian believes 
that he is immortal. Of the nature of this prob- 
lem we have already spoken in Chapter VI. 
We must realize fully that it is not susceptible 
of logical demonstration or mathematical proof. 
The data at hand is altogether insufficient. 
Consequently, we must always remember that 
we are dealing not with knowledge but with be- 
lief, not with certainties, but with probabilities. 
It is somewhat significant that no satisfactory 
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proof has ever been deduced to substantiate the 
theory that man is not immortal. When every- 
thing is considered, the cumulative effect of the 
probabilities are quite sufficient to lead o^e to 
practical confidence in this doctrine. 

Arguments from analogy, from the authority 
of the Church and Bible, from idealistic phi- 
losophy have all been employed to establish this 
conclusion. It is within one's own heart and 
life, however, that he will find the deepest 
answers to this question. Man has always 
looked with more or less confidence to the future 
life. Without it, life is incomplete and decep- 
tive. Evolution has shown that wherever in 
the universe life baa reached out for something, 
that "something" has been there to satisfy it. 
Man's undying hope that there is life beyond 
cannot he a curious exception. Life always and 
everywhere is a quest. Not to prayer but to 
our total existence we most apply the words of 
Jesus "Ask and it shall be given unto you, seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you." Satisfaction is promised ua for 
every worthy yearning of the soul. Our whole 
being expresses itself in great ideals which it 
knows can never be approached within the short 
period of a life time. The world is full of in- 
justice, unfairness and vindiotiveness which 
contradict our belief that we live in a universe 
of love and righteousness, if in this life only we 
see the ultimate and inevitable consequences 
that inhere in all sin. In short, limit life solely 
to this sphere and it becomes a stapendoos 
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mockery and an empty phantom. Elant's argn- 
ment is to the point here. Having established 
the thesis that man ought to be good, he recog- 
nized that life here was all too brief and there- 
fore man mnst be immortaL 

Moreover, our belief in God will inflnence 
largely oar belief in immortality. If He is a 
holy, wise and loving Father and if we are His 
children, how can our existence cease T So here 
as everywhere in our search for Christian be- 
lief we must tnm to Christ Socrates and Plato 
ventured to hope for immortality. To Jesus it 
seemed a clear and unquestioned certainty. 
Bis quiet confidence and cahn assurance and 
his almost complete reserve combined to pro- 
duce a total attitude which is most satisfactory. 
TJnqueBtionably, in perfect accord with the 
spirit of Jesus, the most marked tendency in 
recent thought has been one of increasing reti- , 
cence and less effort to establish details. Men 
are no longer concerned about the geog raph y 
. of heaven. Life as never before is one. What j 
life at its beat is here we may hope that it will 
be there. It seems difficult to imag^e that it 
could be otherwise. The time has passed when 
heaven is conceived of as a place which enables 
one to escape from hell and where its life ia 
portrayed as one of unbroken rest and inactiv- 
ity. If life here demands love and service and 
the opportunity to grow and develop, so life 
there will be dominated by love, filled with serv- 
ice and marked by progress and change. 
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"I adc no liMT«n till rartti be Thine, 
Nor glory croim, while work of mine 

AwaiU me here: 
When earth shRll shine among the stari, 
Her Btaina wiped out, lier eaptivefl free. 
Her songs sweet music unto Thee, 
For crown g^ve Thou new work to me." 

Life is earnest, nsefnl activity in this or any 
sphere. With the assnrance of idealism that 
personality is not dependent npon the physical 
body, with the conscionsness that life here and 
everywhere is marked by nnbroken continnity 
and above all with Jesns* attitnde and practice, 
we can find mach to sustain the deep confidence 
that man is immortal. In proportion as we 
live the Christ life, in so far as we live as He 
did in filial relation with the Father, in that 
proportion and just so far are we liable to be 
assured of our immortality. As Professor 
William Adams Brown has written: "The 
world may perish ; God can make other worlds 
to take its place. But what 'other' can take 
the place of a son in the Father's heart. Here, 
as always, we tarn back to Christ. It is impos- 
sible to believe that such a life as His should 
have gone out in darkness. Our own hope of 
endless existence is wrapped up with the faith 
that we too may become like Christ." If we 
live deeply we shall live eternally, if we live 
spiritually, we cannot die. 

This then is the modem Christian's belief 

about man. He links him inseparably with an 

evolving race and finds in his present state of 

non-attainment many evidences of his failure 
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to rise to his largest life. "WMle he senses with 
perfect clearness the depth of man's sin, he be- 
lieves that Jesus was right in teaching men that 
they are all sons of the Father. With a fine 
conscioosness of ethical values, he accepts fully 
and unqualifiedly his responsibilities to himself, 
to his neighbor and to his G-od. He puts much 
emphasis upon his social duties — upon his ob- 
ligations to mankind as a whole. He believes 
that the one who lives as Christ did is immortal. 
In such beliefs there is absolutely nothing which 
offends the critical scholar, but there is much 
which inspires the will and satisfies our relig- 
ions natures. 

ABOUT GOD. 

It seems absurd to attempt to state in a few 
paragraphs what the modem Christian believes 
about Ood. But there are certain points at 
which our interest focuses today, and some 
present tendencies and shiftings of emphasis 
which may justly claim our attention here. "We 
shall not, of course, attempt to establish the 
existence of God. That problem too by its 
very nature is not susceptible to methods of 
"rigor and vigor." Philosophy and meta- 
physics are rightly concerned with a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the cause of all being, but 
here we shall do as Christianity does, assume 
the existence of God. In doing so and by going 
forward to a candid and fearless consideration 
of certain aspects of that belief we may do more 
for actual belief in God than by a lengthy pre- 
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sentation of ontological, cosmological, teleolog- 
ical and subjective arguments for His existence. 

Professor William Newton Clarke says that 
* * God is the personal spirit, perfectly good, who 
in holy love creates, sustains and orders all/' 
Professor William Adams Brown follows this 
definition very closely but adds a worthy em- 
phasis in relating it to Christ's life. To him, 
*'God is the personal spirit, perfectly good, 
who creates, sustains and orders the universe 
according to the wise, holy and loving character 
and purpose revealed in Jesus Christ ; and who, 
through his spirit, indwelling in man, is ever 
at work in the worid, calling men out of their 
sin and misery into the Kingdom of God, and 
by his redemptive grace, transforming individ- 
uals and society into the likeness of Christ/' 
These definitions endeavor to state that God is 
(1) a person, (2) that he is a spirit, (3) that 
he is self -consistent, (4) that he is perfect good- 
ness, (5) that he is intimately related to his 
world, and (6) that he has come to worthy ex- 
pression in Jesus Christ. 

The most significant change in our idea of 
God during the past generation concerns His 
relationship to His world. By the very nature 
of the problem, it was perfectly natural and 
logical that men should emphasize the truth that 
God is infinite and absolute, that He is always 
more than His created universe, that His unlim- 
ited powers completely exceed the demands of 
this world and that He is a person separate 
from and beyond all creatures. His life is 
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above that of all beings, He site aloft separate 
and apart from finite things, He completely 
transcends the limitations of space and time and 
controls His universe ab extra. But such a 
conception of God is entirely one sided. It 
shuts God out of His world, removes Him from 
the daily life and affairs of mankind and in its 
extreme form gives ns deism rather than 
theism, — that is, a world controlled by an ab-, 
sentee Creator rather than by a loving Father. 
This doctrine is called transcendence. 

Now over against this conception has devel- 
oped the clear idea that while God is above His 
world, He is also in it. That while He exceeds 
its life, He is also a part of it. Paul expressed 
this thought when he said that "in Him we live 
and move and have onr being." This concep- 
tion insists upon God's presence in all of Ms 
universe, upon His interest in all of our affairs, 
upon His love for all His creatures. His life 
becomes the world's life. By His power, al- 
ways present, he controls, sustains and orders 
all life. This doctrine is liable to fall into the 
error of believing that God is simply identical 
with the world, that Hie life is fully exhausted 
in the life of the universe, and in an extreme 
form runs off into pantheism which identifies 
all existence with God and robs Him of His 
personality. This doctrine is called im- 
manence. 

It becomes evident that in the union of the 
truth of these two ideas of immanence and, 
transcendence, with a rigid exclusion of their 
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error, we may find a satisfactory conception. 
Gk)d is in His World, but not identical with it, 
nor exhausted by it. The world derives its life 
from God, but God's life is something more than 
the world. He is a personal spirit, free and 
unhampered by His creation, but always pres- 
ent in it. As Professor Williston Walker has 
said: **It may well be questioned whether the 
most fundamental alteration that has come over 
our thinking is not its change in the conception 
of God. In place of a being exalted high above 
a world separate from him, whose every act he 
yet arbitrarily controls, revealed in miracle and 
theophany to ages long past, we have One in 
and of His world, in a true sense its life, mani- 
festing Himself in uniform law in what we call 
the realm of nature, revealing His moral pur- 
pose through man, who is the best expression 
of his character, and above all in the highest 
and holiest of men our Lord Jesus Christ. *' 
It must be said that the most striking modem 
emphasis in our conception of God centers just 
here. Man is finding fresh life and new con- 
fidence in the conviction that God is immanent 
in His world. 

Our next question, to which also immanence 
forces us, is the intricate and troublesome prob- 
lem of the relation of the so-called ''natural'' 
and ** supernatural." Doubtless no phase of 
our subject has been the occasion of more scien- 
tific men giving up a belief in God than just this 
one. If, as the older theology frequently main- 
tained, belief in God required a belief in mir- 
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acles, strange Laterventions in the natural order, 
in fact open and flagrant violations of natural 
law, then the man critically and scientifically 
trained simply was forced to j^ve up his belief. 
In fact it is well within the borders of truth to 
say that religion found one of its chief attesta- 
tions in the miracle as ori^ally conceived. 
This was the test to which the man of God was 
subjected. Today we can say without any qual- 
ification that Christianity does not rest its case 
on miracles. The whole new scientific point of 
view has altered completely man's attitude to 
nature. It was perfectly natural that under 
the old interpretation of the universe men 
should strive to find proof of their God in some 
strange and astounding manifestation of His 
power by interference, from without, in the 
usual on-goings of life. It is equally natural 
today that man should find reasons for belief 
in his God in the law-abiding, orderly character 
of our world. So much has the attitude 
changed that even for the conservative theolo- 
gian the miracles are more of a liability than 
an asset 

Let us now try to see the real issue in this 
question of the "natural and supernatural." 
What do we mean by these termat By "nat- 
ural" we simply mean the order which is fa- 
miliar to us in our ordinary experience. Such 
a statement does not imply that we fathom its 
mystery or understand it It simply asserts 
that it is something of which we have common 
experience and knowledge. We are never sur- 
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prised by seeing the grass grow, nor the trees 
put forUi their leaves in the spring, nor the 
son rise or the stars shine. We say these things 
are perfectly "natural." By "supernatural** 
we mean the order that is above and beyond 
onr ordinary experience. It is that which lies 
beyond our usual knowledge. Both the "nat- 
ural" and the "supernatural" are equally 
mysterious in their ultimate nature and botti 
are natural in the last analysis. We cannot 
mn a line through the nniverse and say that 
all that lies on this side is natural and on that 
supernatural. These terms are figments of our 
finite minds. Everything is natural to God. 
Every event, all action, all life, all being owe 
their origin and source to God or else he is not 
Cod. His immanence argnes for a natural 
world, and His transcendence for a supernat- 
ural realm. If Qod's life is not exhausted by 
the life of the world then some of His acts are 
beyond our ordinary experience, while if He is 
in and of His world, then much of His activity 
most be familiar to us. But do we not see that 
the two realms are essentially one and that the 
modem Christian has an idea of Qod which 
does not upset his scientific notions or contra- 
dict his belief in a law-abiding world t We 
need to remember also that "law" must not be 
exalted over much and set up as the explanation 
of anything. It is simply a statement of a gen- 
eralization of our experience and observation. 
It is' not an independent entity, it is not the 
cause of anything, and it is not personal. In 
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fact it argnes for a person behind it. The 
modem man finds in His laws a revelation of 
God. They do not conceal but reveal the activ- 
ity of the first great Canse. Only thns does 
the scientist or metaphysician avoid an endless 
chain of canses which would lead him back over 
an "infinite regress" rather than to a personal 
Creator. Only in tenns of personality can we 
find a satisfactory statement of causality. 
Natural laws, therefore, are but the expression 
of God's method in ordering His world; they 
tell us of His changelessness but versatility. 
His stable, dependable character but His in- 
finitely varied activity. God's actions are all 
"natural" to Him, they are not strange nor 
inconsistent to His consciousness. It is in this 
general field that we must find our justificataon 
for the banishment of many superstitions and 
perverted ideas of God and His relationship to 
His world. 

Wbat now can we say spedfically about the 
miracle? We find that it rests definitely upon 
our conception of God, and His method of or- 
dering His world. We believe that He is wise 
and consistent and we know from actual obser- 
vation that He pursues a uniform, progressive 
and orderly method. When we remember the 
real meaning of such terms as natural, super- 
natural, and law, we must conclude that it ex- 
cludes the traditional notion of miracle as a 
flagrant and open violation of natural law. If 
required to define a miracle from the modem 
point of view we would say that it is an event 
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in the physical world or in human life which 
involves no violation or snspension of natnral 
laws but which does transcend man's ordinary 
experience. It is therefore and thereby a 
supernatural occnrrence originating in the will 
of the Creator, where all events and aetiona 
find their ultimate sonrce, and is intended for 
the moral and spiritual benefit of man. This 
conclusion seems entirely consiatent with a 
theistic point of view. If God is a free spirit, 
transcendent and infinite, if He has a loving 
purpose for His universe, must we not recog- 
nize the possibility of occurrences which lie be- 
yond our ordinary experiencet Man's free- 
dom enables him to control natural forces. If 
there is a God, why is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that He can, in His infinite freedom, con- 
trol all life? 

It is for just this truth, of course, that the 
commonly accepted notion of miracles contends 
— that God is the absolute Governor of His uni- 
verse. The modem man finds this truth in the 
law and order of God's world, rather than in 
the abnormal and extraordinary event. In fact 
be cannot draw a hard and fast line through 
the events of life and thereby be compelled to 
lay God open to the charge of inconsistency. 
The modem attitude has resulted in tiie recog- 
nition of certain well established results. No 
one contends for the actual historicity of cer- 
tain events recorded in the Old Testament such 
as the standing still of the sun, or the fioatiug 
of an ax or the speaHng of Balaam's ass. 
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Many incidents such as the demon miracles, 
formerly recognized as miracles are now 
broaght within the range of ordinary, that is 
nataral, experience. Many other miraculouB 
acconnts can be explained by the growth of tra- 
dition and natural accretion aronnd some actual 
fact as a basis. On the other hand, the rise of 
self -consciousness, of feeling, of conscience, the 
emergence of the human from the sub-hmnan, 
the appearance of Jesus Christ, these are 
mighty facts which seem to comply with our 
suggested conception of a miracle. They repre- 
sent no violation of natural law, they transcend 
experience, we believe they must have orig- 
inated with God and are expressive of His 
eternal purpose of love. Let the reader remem- 
ber, however, that his Christianity does not de- 
pend upon his miracles bat upon his conception 
of God as Christ expressed it. 

But the most vital question about our idea of 
God concerns His attitude to man. Here we 
might express the whole truth by simply saying 
it is Jesus ' conception of the Father. But what - 
a terrible mass of flagrant errors confront us. 
Even Jonathan Edwards asserted that "wicked 
men are useful in their destruction only." 
Doctrines of foreordination and predestination 
have taught that the great mass of mankind are 
doomed to eternal punishment. God's ri^t- 
eousnesB and holiness have been made the basis 
of His attitude to the children of wrath. Man 
is hopelessly and inevitably lost because of Ma 
sin and iniquity. In consequence most gigantio 
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systems of machinery have heen swung between 
heaven and earth in order to bridge the chasm. 
Something must be done to appease an angry 
Qod. Some sacrifice, some expiation, some sat- 
isfaction must be offered to an offended Digni- 
tary or an infinite Jndge or a moral Governor 
of the universe. In some way man's debt must 
be paid, God's wrath mnst be appeased, His 
warring attributes must be satisfied and the 
civil dissentions of His holy Being must be 
ended. All of these theories assume that God 
hates the sinner, that man is the object of His 
wrath and judgment, and that he is doomed to 
eternal punishment unless something is done. 

Over against all of these assertions, we must 
place JesQs' idea which the modem man fully 
accepts. God does hate sin, but he loves the 
sinner. God is a holy, wise and loving Father 
who is only satisfied when His children come 
back to Him. The story of the prodigal son 
shows God's attitude to the child who has 
wandering into a far country and spent all of 
his sabstance in riotous living. When the son 
says, "I will arise and go to my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight : I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants," be receives without any sacri- 
fice for the father's satisfaction, a royal wel- 
come to his home and his father's heart. Man 
only needs to leave the far country and go home 
to find his Father's love. God is only "satis- 
fied in the persistent pursnit of men to save 
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them." His eternal passion is to find His chil- 
dren. The whole moral and spiritual universe 
is permeated and surcharged with a spirit which 
wins aa back to Qod and righteousness and love. 
It is something like this which we mean when 
we speak of God's grace. It is His loving 
favor, His out-reaching passion which enables 
one to tarn from sin and selfishness unto love 
and righteousness. Professor George Barker 
Stevens expressed this fundamental conception 
of Qod when he wrote: "I conclude that God 
was satisfied in the work of Christ in the sense 
of self-expression and self-satisfaction in sacri- 
fice. God is satisfied in revealing His nature 
and in achieving in His world the ends of His 
wisdom and holy love. The notion of a satis- 
faction ab extra, and satisfaction of which He 
is the object is morally intolerable. God never 
needed to be atoned into love. God was satis- 
fied in the work of Christ because it is the na- 
ture of the divine love to give, to serve, and to 
suffer with and for its objects." In place of 
an angry God, manifesting His wrath against 
vile sinners and demanding that His wrath he 
appeased, His affronted dignity satisfied and 
His offended holiness atoned for, we have a 
loving Father finding His satisfaction in a pas- 
sionate search for His wandering children that 
He may save them to a filial life of love and 
service. Here then is our belief in God. What 
marked contrasts between this point of view 
and that of our fathers. God is not only ahove 
hut in His world, manifesting His holj char- 
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acter in a law-abiding dependable universe and 
as a Father revealing His eternal passion to 
save men from sin onto love. 

ABOUT CHBI8T. 

"We have already expressed rather clearly 
what the modem Christian believes about 
Christ We have seen that Jesus is the center 
and source of his Christian truth, and that in 
a life of vital union with Him, in an effort to 
live in the same filial relationship to God, and 
to es^t service and love as He did, is the surest 
path to Christian belief and certitude. At this 
juncture, therefore, it will be valuable simply 
to attempt to state what some of the present 
tendencies are and to see where the emphasis 
is being placed. When one thinks of the cen- 
turies of theological controversy which have 
raged about the person of Christ, how men 
have struggled for an understanding of His 
place and person in the Christian religion, how 
at times His diety has been exalted at the ex- 
pense of His humanity and how at others His 
humanity has been asserted at the expense of 
His uniqueness, bow now He has been ranged 
with G-od himself and again as the first of God's 
creatures, how Orthodoxy clung to His essential 
diety while TJnitarianism established His es- 
sential humanity, then we may be grateful for 
the present emphasis la our thinking. We are 
not now concerned so much about the meta- 
physical interpretations of His person as we 
are to understand His life and teachings. 
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While the present tendency is distinctly prac- 
tical rather than theological, yet as never before 
thinking and believing are centered in Christ. 
Modem religions thought has become Christo- 
centric rather than theo-centrie. We have al- 
ready amply illnstrated this statement in this 
book and particularly in this chapter. Onr 
conception of man was shaped by Christ's 
teaching. He tanght as that every man is 
potentially a. son of God. Onr idea of God in 
its deepest and most Bpiritnal aspects came from 
Christ He tanght us that God is onr Father 
and that he cares for us and plans to save ns. 
In Chapter IX we. endeavored to show that ' 
Christ's teachings, His life and His inner con- 
sciousness are the very genesis of our Christian 
beliefs, that Christ is Christianity itself, to use 
the phrase of Auguste Sabatier. In our effort, 
therefore, to express the belief of tiie modem 
Christian about Christ we shall not enter into 
the speculative or theological realm in a fntUe 
undertaking to solve the inscrdtable mysteries 
of His person, but in accordance with the spirit 
and tendency of today we shall try, from a 
practical standpoint, to show what it is about 
Christ which claims the loyalty and devotion of 
countless persons throughout the world today. 
The modem Christian believes that Christ 
was supremely practical. It is because of this 
quality that at first the modem man is attracted 
to Him and is willing to follow Him. This is 
the test to which every factor of life must 
submit. One of the accusations which is fre- 
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quently lodged against American civilization is 
that it is not only intensely practical but too 
practical. Anything that is to persist in our 
life today is compelled to face this demand. 
Whether we speak of commercial, political, 
social, educational or religions activities the 
same statement holds tme. Today, above all 
else, the modem man requires that everything 
offered for his acceptance mnst be jndged by its 
practical nsefnlness in lessening the toil and 
tension of life. It mnst produce results which 
are satisfactory and appealing. However rea- 
sonable it may be, however esthetic it may 
seem, however ingenious it may appear, the sole 
and ultimate test is, does it do what it pro- 
fesses to do, has it stood the actual test of every 
day activity and conflict. Even in philosophical 
circles this same spirit has manifested itself. 
Pragmatism, under the appealing and vigorous 
leadership of Professor William James in 
America, has arisen and in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of our age insisted that truth is 
that which "works." If then Christ is to meet 
this seemingly universal demand of our day, 
the first fact that mnst he established concerns 
the practical aspects of His teachings. Has 
Christianity workedt 

The modem Christian believes intensely that 
it has and that it does. By actual experience 
he has found that Christianity satisfies his daily 
needs, and answers to the deepest yearnings of 
his spirit. Just why this is so must become 
evident not only in what we say for the purpose 
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of establishing oar present point bnt also hj all 
that is to follow in our effort to state what the 
modem man believes about Christ. 

That Christ recognized deeply the practical 
needs of life is shown hy His teachings about 
it. Christ placed a lofty value upon life. 
"For what shall a man be profited if he shall 
gain the whole world, and forfeit his lifet Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his life!" 
We only need to recall here what has been said 
about Christ's teaching concerning man to see 
the deep and abiding practical inspiration which 
He offers. Every man is priceless in the sight 
of God. He is God's chUd. He is to be judged 
not by what he is but by what he may become. 
No man has wandered so far but that he may 
return to a father's welcome. The only f&ttd 
sin is failure to sense sin, to make good evU and 
evil good. The only man who needs to be dis- 
couraged by his sin is the one who is not dis- 
couraged. Any man who hates his sin, who is 
struggling against it, may be sure of victory. A 
man is not measured by the number of times he 
has fallen but by his purpose and growing abil- 
ity to rise from that falL Man is God's child, 
tied inseparably to goodness and righteousness, 
unless he himself insists upon breaking the tie. 
Every man, even the hated publican and vile sin- 
ner, possesses infinite potentialities for recov- 
ery, growth and expansion. Anyone who thus 
emphasizes the inherent worth and dignity of 
every life has laid a firm foundation upon which 
he may build his demand for a life of practical 
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usefulness, for he has placed at our disposal 
infinite Bourees of inspiration. 

Bat Jesus does not pause here. He insists ,■ 
that the test of all life is its tireless activity and 
vital usefulness. "By their fruits ye shall ' 
know theau Do men gather grapes of thorns t 
or figs of thistles? Not every one that saith ( 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- t 
dom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of ' \ 
my father that is in heaven." Life then must ) 
be actual performance of duties and not empty ^ 
professions. It must be fruitful, productive of 
useful results, and intensely practical whatever 
else it may be. It must be conceded that a 
vexed question arises from the fact that the 
teachings of Jesus contain portions which relate 
to the future, elements which the theolo^ans 
call "eschatological," but however we may in- 
terpret His references to, and possible emphasis 
upon, the future life, we do not do His truth 
justice in any true sense until we recognize His 
clear and tireless insistence upon the necessity 
of present usefulness. No life, says Jesus, is 
rich which is not manifesting itself in active, 
brotherly service. The good Samaritan proved 
himself to be the real neighbor. 

Moreover, these teachings of Jesus, the 
theoretic basis apon which must rest the con- 
tention that Christianity is a practical religion, 
find their actual counterpart in the history of 
the Christian centuries. They have shown, be- 
yond all possible controversy, the practical 
ntitity of the Christian religion. Christianity 
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has worked. The conqaest of the Boman Em- 
pire by a hated and despised sect of heretics, in 
a humble and far distant province, gradually 
pushing its way up from the lowest social 
stratum is an evidence of the practical virility 
of early Christianity. After centuries of de- 
velopment, when this religion found itself under 
the dominance of an ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
bound down by the shackles of religious despo- 
tism, it shook itself loose from its chains and 
again triumphantly proclaimed the supremacy 
of individual faith. During the last genera- 
tion, confronted by marvelous developments in 
all fields of science and knowledge, it has boldly 
adopted the methods of modem research, freed 
itself from the useless accretions of the cen- 
turies, emerged with a clearer emphasis upon 
the fundamentals of ethics and religion, and 
virtually experienced a rebirth, attesting again 
the remarkable character of the teachings of 
Jesus and manifesting anew the supremely 
practical aspects of Christianity in its innate 
potentialities for adjustment to any environ- 
ment. Above all, stand the marvelous triumphs 
of modem missions. When we think of the 
experiences of Turkey, China and Japan in the 
last decade, of the part the Christian mission- 
ary has played in these startling changes and of 
the recognized place of Christianity in these 
lands, then nothing more need be said in de- 
fense of the practical, dynamic influence of 
Christ's religion. Strong nations have been 
transformed, great civilizations have been 
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metamorphosed, mighty empires have been de- 
velopedl Surely the history of Christianity 
proclaims quietly bnt immistakably the truth 
that Christianity has worked, that Jeans Christ 
is supremely practical. 

Again the modem Christian believes that 
Christ was reasonable. When He has demon- 
strated to the world that His religion is prac- 
tical, that it has met and is meeting the most 
severe test to which any religion can be sub- 
jected — that of contact with civilizations widely 
divergent and alien to one another in their 
fundamental concepts — then He has gained at 
least an entrance to the attention of most think- 
ing persons. But some things seem to work 
for a time, even for centuries, without being 
true. If any religion is to master ns perma- 
nently and claim us as loyal devotees it must 
be able to do more than stimulate oar wills to 
practical action. There come moments of 
meditation when we examine fearlessly the very 
grounds of our faith. Such moments are the 
occasion of this volume. We must be able to 
believe that our spiritual satisfactions can stand 
the tests of reason. Otherwise they are useless 
for producing rich, abundant and deep life. 
They must satisfy our intellectual require- 
ments. Can we maintain, therefore, that Christ 
offers us a religion which can meet the demands 
of our rational natures? 

In answering this question we must begin by 
sweeping aside great masses of facts and large 
elements of thought which have marred the 
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Christian centnries. In other words, if we are 
as reaBonable as we demand that Christ shall 
he, we must not hold him Tesponsible for the 
aberrations of Christianity or for the absurd 
errors and the ridiculous inconsistendes of 
many systems of theology. Jesus' demand for 
self-sacrifice did not justify the asceticism of 
the monastic movements. Dr. J. A. Broadus 
even asserts that "Jesns showed no tinge of 
asceticism." The Crusades, while expressive 
of loyalty to Jesns, were not logically an out- 
growth of the spiritual requirements of the 
Master. Beligious persecutions, ecclesiastical 
schisms, fratricidal wars, and bitter theological 
controversies are all obvious contradictions of 
tiie very essence of the teachings of Christ He 
must not be held accountable for all the intol- 
erable and revolting assertions of man-made 
theology. For example, to take an extreme in- 
stance, Christ uttered no invectives against 
new-bom habes, pronotmcing eternal damna- 
tion upon innocent children hecaase by the par- 
ent's omission they had not been haptized. To 
test the rationality of Jesns we must go not only 
to history, not only to theology, but also to the 
life and words of Him who said "I am the 
truth." 

When we follow this method, remembering 
always that Jesus purports to be not a scientist 
or philosopher but a moral and religious teacher 
of men, we find ourselves in the presence of 
supreme rationality. This statement, if de- 
fended fully, would require more space than is 
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at our disposal, bnt we can endeavor to snstun 
it at two cardioal points — namely, as sapported 
by His own methods and standards of life and 
as expressed in His requirements of those who 
woald follow Him. The world has not tran- 
scended and seemingly cannot surpass the truth 
expressed in His life and teachings. Every act 
and every utterance is expressive of, and per- 
fectly consistent with. His intense loyalty to 
His Father and the Kingdom. At the very be- 
ginning of his public career, for nearly six 
weeks, he struggled with suggestions subversive 
of His high ideals and emerged with unshaken 
loyalty to His spiritual mission. Later in His 
career when the forces of opposition were grow- 
ing steadily stronger and closing in upon Him, 
when it was apparent that the inevitable coa- 
clusion of the conflict would be His own death, 
even then "He steadfastly set his face to go up 
to Jerusalem." His passion. His trial, Hia 
death upon the cross, whidi was but the final 
and complete consummation of His life of sac- 
rifice, all point to the same dominant motive and 
ideal for His life. Whatever may be one's in- 
terpretation of Christ's person, he does not 
question that His life was consistent and logical 
beyond that of all other spiritual teachers. 
The details of the Gospels contribute to a gen- 
eral portrait of One who has realized in His 
own living the ideals which He taught 

But the severer test comes when we ask what 

Jesus expects of a man today. Ethical writers 

have discussed all the possible ideals for the 
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individnal but none have ever successfully and 
permanently cast doubt upon the standards 
raised by Christ He expects every man to be- 
come worthy of his heritage as a child of tiie 
Heavenly Father, to realize the splendid possi- 
bilities of his soul, and to hold himself respon- 
sible for the full utilization of the talents with 
which Ck)d has endowed him. He calls each 
person to realize himself, to become as large 
and useful and noble as Q-od intended him to 
be. He expects that this can be done only by 
enabling every other person to do likewise. 
Make the most of yourself by making the most 
of every other self — this is the whole demand 
of Jesus. Self-realization through self-sacri- 
fice is the expression of the same truth in tech- 
nical terms. Such a requirement not only ap- 
peals to one's reason, it grips his entire being. 
It says Jesus is not only practical. He is su- 
premely reasonable. I 
Furthermore, the modem Christian believes I 
that Christ gave the right place to love. There 1 
is a deeper stratum in human personality than I 
either will or reason. In the full vigor of life, 
amid the stress and strain of existence, we are 
prone to emphasize our insistence upon the 
practical aspects of every element that enters 
into our complex lives. Likewise in times of 
thoughtful examination of the fundamentals of 
a religion we are peculiarly liable to demand 
above all else those qualities which will satisfy 
the requirements of our rational natures. 
Both of these qualifications we have seen are 
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possessed by Jesus. Bnt man is more than 
action or reason. Moments come inevitably to 
every person when something deeper is needed. 
Man has a heart. Unless Christ appeals to the 
affectional as well as the rational elements of 
life he cannot satisfy the spiritual needs of this 
or any generation. Does Christ supply our 
wants expressed so persistently by the heartt 
The modem Christian believes that he does. 
Li reality here is the grandeur of Jesus. It 
could not be so, if he did not satisfy our reason. 
But Jesus transcends intellectual standards. 
He comes to ua and seeks entrance not only to 
the mind but to the innermost recesses of the 
himian spirit Love is the summary of Eia 
message and His mission. In the Sermon on 
the Mount He says: "Te have heard that it 
was said, Thon sbalt love tby neighbor and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you." The man who has tried this test of lov- 
ing his enemies knows how basal is this exalta- 
tion of the spirit of love. Continuing His dis- 
course and citing the Father as the proof of 
His insistence upon the supremacy of love. He 
calls men to the noblest and loftiest of all ideals. 
* ' Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect." Perfect, not in wisdom 
or power, but in love, perfect in the sense that 
our hearts are possessed of a spirit at once 
kind and forgiving, a spirit which breathes the 
very atmosphere of thoughtfalness, generosity 
and helpfulness. His summary of the law cen- 
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tered about love. "Love God, love your 
neighbor" — this wae for Jesns the whole duty 
of man. EverTthiug must be stated in terms 
of love. 

But Jesus did not express his thought only 
in these abstract statements. Over against 
these teachings he threw the light of concrete 
parables. Whose heart, whose whole affec- 
tional nature, is not won as he reads the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan or of the Prodigal 
Son! How those stories throb with the power 
of love I How one instinctively feels welling 
up within his soul the spontaneous assurance 
that this is a true expression of life's duty. 
Men's hearts in all the Christian centuries have 
been thrilled by the passionate appeal of love 
in these matchless parables. 

Christ's emphasis on love penetrates still 
deeper. Not only by formal laws and concrete 
stories did Jesus teach that love is life's beat 
gift, but by its application to the sorrowing, 
burdened hearts of men. Christ's specific say- 
ings of comfort have been the satisfaction of 
nimiberless souls. With calm assurance and 
quiet confidence Jesus uttered his beautiful 
messages of hope and cheer. The writer of the 
Fourth Gospel has preserved their spirit for 
ua. "In the world ye have tribulation but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world. Let 
not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me." Or again we find it ex- 
pressed in that greatest verse of the New Tes- 
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tament : ' ' Come nnto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and ye shall find rest unto your 
sonls." Snch words as these are the secret of 
Christ's mastery of human hearts. Se en- 
thrones love. He teaches us that life is reason- 
able, but above all that it is loving. He tells 
US that reason justly demands satisfaction but 
that love is supremely rational. He asks ns 
to believe that life is rich and true in propor- 
tion as its center, its source and its propelling 
power is the great indefinable factor of all life, 
human or divine, the factor which the inner 
experience of every person attests, the factor 
which never faileth — love. 

But now we reach the crux of oar problem 
about Christ. It is the question which from 
the beginning has perplexed Christian thinkers 
and occasioned innumerable theological discus- 
sions and controversies. Beneath the will and 
reason and heart we find a still deeper stratum 
in man's nature. After all, the old faculty 
psychology is gone. Man is not composed of 
three separate, water-tight compartments. 
Above all of these, including them and tran- 
scending them is man's personality which is a 
unity.- To be sure, on the surface of life he 
wants action. He demands practicability. In 
moments of meditation, he struggles with tha 
insistent and cogent requirements of a logical 
mind. In times of trouble and sorrow, the 
human heart craves satisfaction and comfort 
In hours of grief, the human spirit, eonsdoos 
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of the awful isolation of individual existence, 
yearning for companionship and fellowship, 
craves for the blessings of love and affection. 
All of these hnngerings of the hmnan spirit we 
find supplied by the riches which are in Christ 
Jesna. 

But man struggles with a still deeper long- 
ing. He is in a world which, as life deepens, 
assumes new and startling aspects. His soul is 
stirred by the revelations of the various 
sciences. He peers into his microscope and 
finds life infinitesimal. He gazes through his 
telescope at the stars above and loses himself 
in the infinitude of space. The great abyss 
yawns before him and the little powers of his 
imagination utterly fail as he tries to compre- 
hend the stars and nniverses thousands of light- 
miles away. Yonder he is told is a star from 
which the light started before Plato was bom 
and has not reached us. He observes marvel- 
ous manifestations of power all about him. 
He beholds the striking order of the universe. 
Here and there he recognizes curious indica- 
tions of purposeful adaptations. Now he medi- 
tates upon the strange and vitally significant 
parallel between his own mind and the know- 
able qualities of his outer world. Inevitably 
he yearns to know the explanation, the mean- 
ing, the interpretation of this great arena upon 
which his life is enacted. He asks what must 
He back of all this marvelous life. Wh^t is Its 
source, its ground, its cause! Can there be a 
Oodf 
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"O Miuewhere, aomewhere, God unknown 
Exiat Ud be. 

I un dying, I am all alone, 
I muBt have thee." 

The pitiable gropings of mankind after God, 
the messages of the religious of the nations, the 
history of developing ethical and religious life, 
all assert that man's deepest yearnings center 
in the God problem. Solve this and everything 
is clear. Sooner or later for every serions- 
minded, thinking person this perplexing qaes- 
tion emerges. It may come with some great 
sorrow, or in the midst of the work of daily life 
or as one lingers in meditation among the great 
works of natare, but so surely as he lives 
some day he will find himself face to face 
with the mightiest of all human problems. 
Now the supreme question is this : Does 
Christ enter into this innermost chamber of 
the soul and speak any message of satisfac- 
tion T 

One feels instinctively both the cogency and 
the barrenness of cold theistic thonght. So 
long as man lives, he will reason. So long as 
problems exist, the spirit of speculation will 
continue. But human yearnings are not always 
satisfied with arid speculation. Certain types 
of minds will always demand something beyond 
the products of cold intellectualism. Any^ing 
that is to persist and be of value to mankind 
must be stated so that it can touch the mind of 
tiie average man. To persist, a thing must ap- 
peal to the people. It is somewhere in this 
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region that we learn why God expressed Him- 
self in a hnnian personality. 

Into this dark valley, Jesns comes with all 
the light of His radiant life. We are not con- 
cerned now with metaphysical interpretations 
of the person of Jesns. To follow that tangent 
wonld be to leave the circle within which we 
are to find the center of our problem. More- 
over, snch a procedure has lost its appeal and, 
for our generation, largely outlived its useful- 
ness. Jesas lived His life and then said: "He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father." 
What can this mean! For the modem Chris- 
tian it means that Jesus Christ was all that God 
could be in human terms. This in turn means 
specifically and precisely this. In His bitter 
condemnation of sin, in His powerful invectives 
hurled against Scribes and Pharisees, in His 
utter repudiation of insincerity, hypocrisy, de- 
ceit and guile, in His tireless opposition to 
externality and mechanical religiosity, in His 
unceasing denunciation of all hatred, malice and 
selfishness, Jesus has helped us to get an idea 
of God. In His exaltation of reality and gen- 
uineness, in His insistence upon inner spiritual 
reality, in His demand for self-sacrifice and 
service, in His constant emphasis upon right- 
eousness and love, Jesus has helped ns to get 
an idea of God. In His infinite patience with 
disciples slow of heart, in His divine forgive- 
ness for a friend who had denied Him or for 
a woman taken in adultery, in His sacrifice of 
rest and energy and life for the needy molti- 
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tndeSy in His fathomless love for the sinner^ 
in His awful passion and suffering upon the 
crosSy Jesus has helped us to get an idea of 
God. 

Jesus conies into our deepest moments of 
meditation, and into our hours of spiritual 
cravings for the understanding of life in its 
fulness and says that there is a God, who has 
manifested Himself in this world, and in us, 
His sons. He tells us that He condemns sin, 
that He loves righteousness and that He suffers 
because we sin. He teaches us that God is love. 

Jesus was all that God could be in human 
terms and He was all that man could be in His 
upward reach toward God. He represented 
God to man and man to God. He was both 
prophet and priest. In the true sense of the 
term, a prophet is one who speaks forth, who 
discloses, who reveals. Jesus showed God to 
man in a new and unique sense. He tells us 
what God is, what man may become and what 
is their ideal, filial relationship. He is our 
prophet. A priest represents man to God. Such 
is his function and his significance. In Christ, 
God sees the richness and depth and abundance 
of human life. He becomes our King, not only 
because He was Lord of His own inner realm, 
but because He offers in life, in teachings, in 
character, in personality that which satisfies the 
thirstings of our spirits. Jesus Christ is the 
Prophet, Priest and King of our lives, but in 
new, vital and real meanings. 

The modem Christian then believes that 
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Chriet was practical, reasonable, loving and di- 
vine in the sense in which we have endeavored 
to present them here. In conclnsion it should 
be observed that these beliefs cover the whole 
of life. Nothing remains which Christ does not 
satisfy. It is necessary for the individual to 
take what Christ offers. His riches await oar 
appropriation. We can never comprehend 
them in their fulness. Finite life can never be 
all action, finite rationality cannot fathom in- 
finite wisdom, finite love cannot be perfect, the 
infinite God cannot be fully comprehended, but 
we may struggle each day a little nearer to 
Christ and thus find in his unsearchable, inex- 
haustible, unattainable gifts, the only worthy 
and permanently inspiring epiritnal ideal of 
life. "We do not need to ask how Christ saves 
ua. He has already done all that human or 
divine power can do. "We only need to take 
His gifts, assimilate His truth, live in vital 
union with Him and the result is assured. Sal- 
vation is simply making a bad man into a good 
one. It is turning from sin to righteousness, 
from selfishness to love. It is going home from 
the far country to the Father. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

WHY THE MODERN CHRISTIAN 
BELIEVES 

FROM some points of view we have already 
giTen the reasons why the modem Chris* 
tian believes as he does. In the statement of 
oar intellectual attitude, in our recognition that 
the mind must both be free to search for truth 
and be submissive to the great external standard 
of reality, in our presentation of the sources 
of Christian truth and in our formulation of 
modem beliefs about man, God and Christ we 
have expressed much which shows why the 
modem man accepts Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, back of these considerations there lie great 
abiding convictions which help to account for 
his belief and to give stability to his faith. It 
is for the purpose of presenting these reasons 
and convictions that this chapter is written. 
It is hoped that it will ground our belief in cer- 
tain fundamental and eternal facts away from 
which it will be practically impossible for us 
to escape. The beliefs themselves are their 
own commendation. They must make their own 
argument and establish their own case. In 
fact, so far as it is possible with belief they 
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Bhould be self-evidencing and axiomatic. And 
it is just this quality which makes love, service, 
goodness, beauty and character so compelling. 
But stilt it is helpful and assuring to realize 
that these beliefs tie into other great certainties 
which strengthen and anchor the whole struc- 
ture. Therefore, with a summary before us of 
the content of the modem Christian's belief, 
let us ask what its grounds are. Why does he 
accept these beliefs? 

We have scriptural justification for such an 
effort in words which help us also to appreciate 
at the beginning the nature of our task and the 
spirit in which we should undertake it "Be 
ready always to give answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason concerning the hope that 
is in you, yet with meekness and fear." Su(di 
an exhortation suggests that we are naturally 
expected to be ready to give a reason for our 
faith. We are not blind followers of a myster- 
ious, occult philosophy but we are sharers of 
an inspiring, reasonable religion. Neverthe- 
less, we are not dealing with a fixed system of 
knowledge but with "the hope," the belief, 
which satisfies our spiritual natures. It is not 
logical certainty but simply and purely a total 
attitude to life and duty and God which defies, 
without contradicting, logic, which is rational 
because it transcends pure reason. It is there- 
fore with the spirit of meekness and open- 
mindedness that the Christian must approach 
such a task. By the nature of the problem a 
method of ' ' rigor and vigor ' ' is excluded. Dog- 
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matism must Tanish. We must realize folly 
that we cannot compress into the rigid form of 
words all of the reasons, intimations, feelings, 
intuitions and hopes which combine to produce 
man's final acceptance of his religious faith. 
Yet we must have our reasons. What are they 
in essence f 

In the first place, the modem Christian be- 
lieves in his religion because he accepts the 
reality of the spiritual world. It is because of 
this conviction that he has ranged himself on 
the aide of relipon. This interpretation of the 
world lies at the very center of our whole prob- 
lem. To some it presents a more definite ap- 
peal than it does to others. To the man of a 
philosophical temperament, no further step can 
be taken until this question is answered and, 
when it is answered, then he has a clear path 
to bis religions faith. It involves a distinctly 
speculative approach to our whole life problem. 
It observes that there are two fundamental 
ways of interpreting the universe. One point 
of view is called materialism and the other 
idealism — the former finds its reality in matter 
and the latter in spirit Materialism has mani- 
fested itself in the widest variety of forms but 
its essence lies in assuming that the world is 
just what it seems to be upon the surface — a 
material universe operated as a medianism. 
To the materialist the things which he can touch 
and see and handle are the only realities. On 
the other hand, idealism, while expressing itself 
in the most varied ways, insists upon the 
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presence of spirit, or mind, or reason in the 
Tmiverse, It believes that nothing can be ex- 
plained npon the materialistic basis, in fact 
that materialistic philosophizing is a self-con- 
tradictory process. Logical materialism ex- 
cludes personality, banishes thonght, denies the 
existence of God and makes thinMng a farce. 
To the idealist, the things of sense are unstable 
and unreal. Goodness, love and truth are to 
him far more real and abiding than the things 
he touches and sees. He believes that life finds 
its reality in the things of the spirit. He main- 
tains that external things owe whatever realil7 
they possess to the mind and soul which they 
express. To him a great symphony has more 
reality than a skyscraper. To him a mother's 
love is more eternal than granite pillars. To 
him the remorse of sin is more stem than 
physical disease. A great painting possesses 
reality for the idealist not becanse it is made 
of canvas and pigment but because it expresses 
the thought and feeling of the artist A beau- 
tiful statue is not marble, it is the soul of the 
man who used his chisel to produce it. "What- 
ever reality the symphony or the painting or 
the statue possesses comes not from paper and 
ink, or canvas and paint, or marble and lines 
but from the ideas, the spirit, the feeling, the 
soul which tbey possess. Now the idealist 
looks upon life and the world in precisely the 
same way. It is the expression of thought. 
Back of all its seeming outward reality is its 
inner spiritual cause. Man is a spirit rather 
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than a body and the universe ia an infinite 
Creator rather than stars and worlds. Such a 
point of view has been supported by the best 
philosophers from Plato onward. To him the 
real world was the world of ideas. Not in the 
instability, unreality and negativity of the 
things of sense, bat in the permanence, fixity 
and stability of the world of ideas do we find 
reality. The Apostle Paul gave expression to 
this truth when he wrote to the Corinthians 
that "the things which are seen are temporal; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal." 
Moreover Christ stands as the very embodiment 
of these ideas. Now if we ask why the modem 
Christian believes we must find one great, all- 
inclusive answer in the fact that he is an ideal- 
ist, that with the best thought of our day he 
accepts a spiritual interpretation of life and the 
world and that he not oidy finds Christ's teach- 
ing in accord with such a philosophy but filling 
it completely with deep spiritual content. 

In the second place, the modem Christian 
believes in his religioB because of the message 
of history. Facts are facts. As he studies the 
life of mankind he sees that one of its most con- 
stant, if widely varied, elements has been re- 
ligion. All ages, and all peoples have had their 
religion. It is very important here not to be 
deceived by a subtle fallacy. Just because 
many religions have been the embodiment and 
protection of ignorance and superstition is no 
more argument against reli^on than man's 
pre-moral state is an argument against homan- 
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ity. Both must be stadied from the evoln- 
tionary point of view. It is not what they have 
been bnt what they are becoming that shonld 
determine our conclnsion. The presence of any 
religion in man's primitive life is his glory. 
Or because ethical standards have varied, be- 
cause one tribe taught its members to steal as 
an enviable virtue and other peoples have con- 
demned it as a crime does not discredit the basal 
distinction between right and wrong which lies 
back of both standards. Beligion has been one 
of the most powerful and significant influences 
in every civilization. The intellectual formula- 
tions of it may be untenable and erroneous bat 
the fact of its vital place in man's experience 
cannot be doubted. Man has always felt the 
need of a religion. In oar next and final chap- 
ter when we come to a consideration of the very 
practical issue of education and reli^on we 
shall Bee that reli^on is inevitably a permanent 
element in life. Its present form may not 
abide, but religion, man's life lived in its rela- 
tionships, is absolutely inseparable from life 
itself. It is of value to observe here that mod- 
em thought sustains this contention with un- 
qualified emphasis. For example, John Fiske 
said: "The lesson of evolution is that through 
all these weary ages the human soul has not 
been cherishing in religion a delusive phantom; 
but, in spite of seemingly endless groping and 
stumbling, it has been rising to the recognition 
of its essential kinship with the ever-living God. 
Of all the implicatiouB of the doctrine of evoln- 
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tion mth regard to man, I believe the very deep- 
est and BtroDgest to be that which aeserte the 
everlasting reality of religion." Now the 
modern man recognizes these facts, he sees that 
religion has been an essential element in hnman 
existence and that he, along with all his fellow 
beings, mast have something which meets the 
same needs whether or not he applies the term 
religion to it 

In the third place, the modem Christian be- 
lieves in his religion because of certain stem 
facte in his own life. He finds in his own ex- 
perience why mankind has had its religions. 
These facts need no detailed statement nor dis- 
cnssion. They are incontrovertible and they 
thrust themselves upon ns every day and honr 
that we live. The appeal of goodness is omni- 
present. Every choice presents to ns a lower 
and a higher good. Life consists in being able 
to choose the best in the presence of the good 
or even the better. Every honest man is inces- 
santly confronted by the distinction between 
right and wrong. It is absolutely basal and 
fundamental. Moreover it is presented to us 
in a very concrete form. The voice of con- 
science cannot be silenced. At every turn it 
arises and says — ^"You ought to do this." If 
the good is rejected, if conscience is neglected 
then a sense of guilt arises to harass and 
trouble us and to drive us back to our true place. 
For our minds, struggling with the deep things 
of the spirit, we are constantly craving some 
intellectual satisfaction, for our hearts suffering 
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under sorrow and shrouded in darkness, we are 
seeking the sources of abiding comfort and 
peace, for onr wills, straggling with all the 
eternal issues of moral conflict and compelled 
to face the duties and obligations of life we 
must have permanent moral and splritnal in- 
spiration. Beligion helps one to face all these 
facts and it seeks to satisfy these needs. We 
have seen that the actoal answers to these qnes- 
tions are found in the teachings and life of 
Jesus. 

^ the fourth place, the modern Christian 
believes in his reli^on because of the facts of 
Christ's life. We have begun in this chapter 
by showing that the modem man finds support 
for his religious belief in the conviction that an 
idealistic interpretation of the universe is the 
only satisfactory one. He believes in the real- 
ity of the spiritual world. Sach a confidence 
gives added force to bis belief in God and seta 
his face toward a religions conception of life. 
Again with a scientific point of view he cannot 
disregard the facts of history which point 
unmistakably to religion as a permanent factor 
of human existence. Furthermore within him- 
self, he finds evidence of the same needs which 
men in all generations have felt. All of these 
considerations produce a cumulative effect 
which sustains unquestionably his confidence in 
religion. Now it only remains to see why he 
has selected Christ as his religious teacher. 
Here we might undertake a consideration of all 
the great world religions such as Mohamme- 
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danism. Buddhism and Confucianism. We 
might enter the whole field of comparative re- 
ligion, establish our tests or principles and 
endeavor to decide between Christ, SocrateB, 
Buddha and Mahomet. To be strictly logical 
and to make onr assertions have the appear- 
ance of universality this should be our method. 
But such an effort lies entirely beyond our lim- 
itations. We can, however, go into the Chris- 
tian field and ask just why Christ commends 
Himself to the modem man who is searching 
for a religion. In our last diapter, in dealing 
with Christ, we presented material which 
answers this question and it need not be re- 
peated here. It will be of value at this point, 
however, to see wherein Christ's teaching 
marked a distinctly new epoch in religion and 
wherein He superceded the religious ideas of 
his day. 

The modem Christian accepts the beliefs 
about Christ already presented because Christ 
substituted a true for a false conception of man. 
The Jewish idea of man which Jesus met was 
not intended to inspire human hearts. Child- 
hood was not always honored. Even His own 
disciples rebuked parents for their presump- 
tion in venturing to bring children to a spiritual 
teacher. While the Jews as a nation con- 
ceived themselves to be God's children, the Gen- 
tile was despised. Love for the Jew and hatred 
for the Gentile was the principle which sum- 
marized their idea of man. It based distinc- 
tions between men upon false and mechanical 
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standards rather than upon worth and char- 
acter. It meant hopelessness and disconrage- 
ment for the great mass of the people. 

Over against this conception Jesns placed 
His new, universal, inspiring doctrine that 
every man is a son of God. He exalted child- 
hood. "Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not" was his rebuke to the 
disciples. Childlikeness, indeed, he made the 
test of the righteous man. "Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of Q-od as a little child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein." Begardleas 
of race or social distinctions, Jesus recognized 
rich possibilities in the very humblest of men. 
He insisted that there never could be any basal 
lines of separation between true and worthy 
children of our Father. The oneness of man- 
kind, the solidarity of the race, the universality 
of brotherhood, are all grounded in a Father's 
love. If we want to know Jesus' conception 
of man we only need to picture Him in our imag- 
ination as He went about among friends and 
enemies relieving pain, teaching the ignorant, 
combating the oppressor, opposing sin and com- 
forting the bereaved. His daily life proclaims 
His confidence in the supreme worth of every 
man. Such a point of view quickens our hope. 
It calls us to divine sonship. It awakens our 
consciousness of inherent dignity. It calls the 
hopeless and discouraged to look up, and in 
the midst of seeming defeat and failure to trust 
their Father. Moreover it bids us to recog- 
nize these same elements in every man, to ae- 
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cord to others what we claim for ourselves, to 
strive to awaken in every person a sense of hia 
liighest possibilities and to give to him the op- 
portunity to realize those potentialities. In 
short, Christ in replacing the false Jewish con- 
ceptions of man requires as to replace present 
smallness with promised largeness, to banish 
heartless separation with sympathetic union, to 
conquer blighting discouragement with abiding 
hope. It becomes perfectly plain why the mod- 
em Christian believes in Christ. It is because 
Christ believes in him. 

Likewise Christ substituted a true for a false 
conception of the world. Here again the Jews 
had evolved a conception which robbed man of 
hope and peace. The world, the Jews thought, 
was in the temporary rule and possession of the 
evil one. This idea is not strange, for the Jew 
had suffered from many hitter experiences. 
The terrible exile with all its shattering of re- 
ligions ideals, the Maccabean struggles, the 
internal dissensions and contentions of warring 
parties, the entering of the Romans, all of these 
and many other hardships bad combined to 
force upon him the feeling that QoA was not 
in command of his earth. The book of Daniel, 
for example, endeavors to account for this con- 
dition by the theory that Jehovah has com- 
mitted this world to the rule of the four great 
kingdoms. In the New Testament the thought 
of Satan's rnlership in this world comes to fre- 
quent and complete expression. In the tempta- 
tion of Jesos, Satan is pictured as making the 
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proud boast that all the kingdoms of this 
world are at his disposal. Frequent allasions 
to the "prince of this world" confirm this in- 
terpretation. The correlate of this idea of 
Satan's mlership is that God is separate from 
his world. It is essentially evil. Its natnre is 
such that the Kingdom of Heaven can come 
only by a violent and radical overthrow of the 
present order. It is not surprising that these 
ideas were the source of a bitter pessimism 
which could find no good thing in this world and 
looked upon it as a permanent hindrance to true 
life. 

In distinct contrast to this, Jesus teaches ns 
that this is God's world. Without minimizing 
the awfulness of evil, He insists, with sane con- 
fidence, that God rules His world and that evil 
will be conquered. The world is indeed an ex- 
pression of God. The growing wheat, the mus- 
tard seed, the tree, the lily, all nature, con- 
tributed its lessons to Jesus' heart The real 
message of Christ is that the Kingdom of God 
is at hand, it is here, it is among us. The world, 
He teaches, is a good place to live in. Such a 
conception of the arena upon which our life is 
to be enacted is full of hope and inspiration. 
It requires us to live with the assurance that 
God controls his world and that he is present 
in it caring for his children. It demands of us 
that we should help toward the realization of 
the Kingdom of God, of His rule in the hearts 
of men. It tells us that though the Kingdom 
may be there in the future that it is also here 
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and now. It exalts the world as God's posseB- 
sioD and as a place offering here and now un- 
limited opportunities for growth and nsefal- 
ness. Again it becomes obvioas why the mod- 
em world believes in ChriBt. It is because 
Christ believes in the world. 

Furthermore Christ snbstitnted a true for a 
false conception of religion. By religion we 
mean onr life lived in relation to God's life. 
It is friendship with the Father. As Pascal 
said "Piety is God sensible to the heart" The 
significant feature in any religion concerns the 
relationship which is supposed to exist between 
man and God. To the Jews, righteonsness was 
keeping the law. Sin was violation of the law. 
T^e relationship between God and man required 
Bome external means, some bridge by which 
the chasm could be crossed. Beligion was na- 
tionalistic and separative. Life was external 
and mechanical. Any adequate obedience to 
the law lay entirely beyond the possible for the 
the average Jew. Hopelessness and despair 
emerge where men were seeking for inspiration 
and courage. Keligion, the giver of life, be- 
came a source of spiritual death. 

Again, Christ completely transforms this 
interpretation of religion. Insisting that this 
is God's world and that man is God's child, 
He makes religion a matter solely of personal, 
filial relationships. A vexing problem of 
philosophers in all ages has been the relation- 
ship of the finite creature and the Infinite Cre- 
ator, bat that Jesus has here placed the entire 
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qnestion in the ri^t field there can be no doubt. 
He insists that the relationship is immediate 
and personal Eighteonaness is love. Sin is 
selfishness, which is lovelessneas. It is against 
God. Religion, the relation of man 'sand God's 
life is universal. All external barriers are ob- 
literated. No organization, no person stands 
between man and God. Every man by living 
the life of service and love comes into the right 
relationship to bis God. In other words, he 
finds his religion. Here is the truest answer 
to the deepest yearnings of the bnman spirit 
A religion which makes God the sole Buler of 
the universe, who has come to expression in 
the world and in ourselves, and to whom we 
may stand in direct personal relationship, this 
is sufficient for every need of the human spirit. 
Christ calls us to share its blessings by a life 
of inner righteousness and love. Again it he- 
comes clear why the modem Christian believes 
in Christ It is because Christ's religion puts 
man into intimate personal relationship with 
God. 

Finally Christ substituted a true for a false 
conception of death. To all mankind, death 
has been the mystery of mysteries. In this 
single word is wrapped up the deepest of 
earth's woes and sorrows. It is not only the 
Jews' but the world's conception that confronts 
us here. With Jesus' entrance into human life 
we come upon a distinctly new epoch, not only 
in morals and religion in general, but in the 
interpretation of this enigma of life in partic- 
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nlar. Jesus finds in death the meaning of life. 
He insists that we mast "die to live." '*For 
whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel's shall save it" "Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth 
by itself alone; but if it die it beareth much 
fruit." Here appears the significant aspect of 
Jesus' death. "The path of death is the path 
of life." His death became a necessity for His 
life. By his death Jesus gave life to His re- 
ligion. To Jesus, death was the portal to full 
life, the entrance to larger spheres of activity, 
the transition from partial to full life. Christ 
asks U9 to let death cast its light over the mean- 
ing of life. He tells us that dying is living. 
He would have us know that dying to self, that 
self-sacrifice, that service constitute the only 
direct path to tme life. 

■And concerning physical death itself whose 
reality we can never question, Christ would have 
ns think in an eternal, timeless way. We must 
regard death not as a transforming crisis, not as 
the end of a path, not as a transition to a state 
of fixity and stagnation but rather as a liber- 
ating evolution to a larger life, as the real dawn 
of a career, as the entrance to an existence full 
of possibilities for growth, for service and for 
love. 

In some way we can find in Christ the con- 
firmation of our silent intimations of life's hid- 
den depths. He makes us feel that there is 
meaning in all our anrealized hopes and 
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aspiratioQB, in our eternal sense of justice, in 
our abiding conviction that man, the crown- 
ing product of endless cycles of toiling life, 
cannot be extinguished, and in our firm con- 
fidence that life is not a stupendous phan- 
tom. Christ confidently assures as that all 
our unexpressed, unformulated and unhidden 
premonitions and inner hungerings of the hu- 
man spirit proclaim the supreme message that 
man lives eternally. With Christ we know the 
conquest of man's arch enemy. Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. We can exclaim "Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." We learn in Christ, to 
use a phrase of Edward Caird, that "true life 
is the death of death." We begin to under- 
stand how Tennyson could sing: 

"The face of deatb it toward the Sun of Life, 
Bis shadow darkena earth; his truer name 
Is 'onward.' " 

Again it becomes evident why the modem 
Christian believes in Christ By his death 
■Christ found life for his religion and for us, his 
followers. He accomplishes for ns the death 
of death. 

We have now endeavored to set forth the 
reasons which lead the modem man not only to 
recognize the necessity of religion as a perma- 
nent essential factor of life but also to believe 
that Jesus offers the fundamentals of a true 
religion. We have tested this statement at four 
most vital points. We have seen that Jesus 
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established a new epoch in religion by banishing 
the false ideas and enunciating the true con- 
ceptions regarding man, the world, religion and 
death. These, in connection with our state- 
ment of the content of modem Christian belief 
in Chapter X must suffice as illustrations of the 
groxmds of Christian belief. 

Our constructive statements are now before 
the reader. Perhaps it will increase their 
cmnalative strength if even at this point we turn 
directly about, and endeavor to see just what 
the alternative is for one who rejects the Chris- 
tian solution of the problem of religion. It 
must be conceded frankly that such a person can 
point to many perplexing objections. He can 
insist that many unanswered problems remain, 
that, for example, we have said nothing about 
prayer, or the trinity, or the holy spirit, or the 
atonement, or the incarnation, or the final 
judgment. Perhaps, however, the intellectual 
attitude advocated in these pages will enable 
the reader to understand clearly the right point 
of view on these subjects. In any case it is the 
duty of the true teacher not to settle all ques- 
tions but to open them. Again this objector 
may honestly interpose that there is so mach 
mystery and uncertainty that he must let it all 
go. Or he may seriously argue that he has no 
method of knowing whether the libera! is not 
just as mistaken as the conservative. Such ob- 
jections the writer hopes have been fully antic- 
ipated and answered. But even so we must 
admit that vital objections do remain. Shall 
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this man then reject Christianity? In accord- 
ance with the ideal set np in this hook that is 
precisely his prerogative if thus he finds the 
greatest trath and the most satisfying intellec- 
tual freedom. But let him face the alternative - 
with perfect candor and utter frankness. To 
reject Christianity or religion in general settles 
nothing. He has solved no problem by refus- 
ing to accept one explanation which is offered 
for it. To set aside Christianity only turns 
over a new page which is perfectly blank. Ths 
answer to the religious problem must still be 
written upon that page. To suggest "atheism" 
as an answer is to end in blank nothingness. It 
solves the problem by abolishing it. But what 
is he to do with history! What is he to make 
of conscience, obligation, and a sense of guiitt 
Where is his mind to find its answer, his will 
its inspiration and his heart its comfort! How 
is he to explain the universe, himself, evil and 
countless other irrepressible issues which 
crowd upon the honest, serious thinker of to- 
day! He may scoff at religion, he may reject 
the term but he cannot reject his relationships. 
It is not a question of terms but of stern unal- 
terable conditions which must be met. To reject 
the solution to these problems offered by Jesus 
throws before one a terrible alternative. John 
Fiske in his book The Destiny of Man formu- 
lates the issue clearly when he writes : "From 
the first dawning of life we see all things work- 
ing together toward one mighty goal, the evolu- 
tion of the most exalted spiritual qualities which 
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characterize Humanity. The body is cast aside 
and returns to the dnst of which it was made. 
The earth, so marvelonsly wrought to man's 
uses, will also be cast aside. The day is to 
come, no doubt, when the heavens shall vanish 
as a scroll, and the elements be melted with fer- 
vent heat. So small is the value which Nature 
Bets upon the perishable forms of matter I 
The question then is reduced to this: Are 
man's highest spiritual qualities, into the pro- 
duction of which all this creative energy has 
gone, to disappear with the rest! . . . The 
more thoroughly we comprehend that process 
of evolution by which things have come to be 
what they are, the more we are likely to feel 
that to deny the everlasting persistence of the 
spiritual element in Man is to rob the whole 
process of its meaning. It goes far toward 
putting us to permanent intellectual confusion, 
and I do not see that any one has yet alleged, 
or is likely to allege, a sufficient reason for ac- 
cepting so dire an alternative." Man's spir- 
itual qualities are to persist and man's need of 
a religion is permanent. Let him who rejects 
religion face honestly and fairly in Ma search 
for the truth, the alternative which confronts 
him when he turns from Christianity. As he 
follows this method, he will turn back again to 
religion and Christ with a deeper appreciation 
of their contribution to the richness and satis- 
faction of life. 

There remains just this final word which 

unifies and links together all these pages. One 
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fnndamental reason why the modem Christian 
believes in his religion is jast becaose Chria- 
tianity offers him the freedom of the tmth. It 
is not a religion of aathority bat a religion of 
the spirit. It calls a man to a frank, open, can- 
did search for the tmth abont life and the 
world. Jesns Christ smnmons His 'followers 
to a life of independence and fellowship. As 
Augnste Sabatier has expressed it: "The an- 
tbority of Jesus is the antbority of the things 
that He teaches, the divine work whidi He car- 
ries on in the hearts of men. It is the antbor- 
ity of his person, if we will, so far as his person 
is the incarnation of his gospel, and as both 
are clothed with the ascendency of holiness and 
the conqnering charm of love." So, in the last 
analysis, if we ask for the reason why a modem 
man believes in Christ we shall find the answer 
in the fact that Christianity is in perfect accord 
with the intellectual attitude of our day, that it 
fosters and develops it and thus avoids any con- 
flict with a changing thought world. Back of 
all the content of the modem Christian's belief 
lies the stable, permanent grounds of his con- 
fidence which we have tried to express in this 
chapter. They make his Christian faith 
stronger and richer. They transform beliefs 
and hopes into convictions and moral certain- 
ties. They unify, systematize and strengthen 
his entire thought world and deepen, enrich, 
and purify his religious faith. 
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CHAPTEE Xn 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

IN tbia concluding chapter we wish to face as 
honestly and fearlessly the very practical 
issue which grows out of onr field as we have 
the intellectual problems which it has involved. 
There can be no doubt that our subject vitally 
concerns the interests both of education and 
religion. Our thought therefore must include 
some recognition of this question which lies so 
close to two great elements of our civilization 
represented by many ancient and dignified in- 
stitutions and organizations. 

Historically, we find adequate recognition of 
the inner relationship which naturally exists 
between education and religion. It was the 
Chnrch, by means of its monasteries, which kept 
alive the smoldering fires of knowledge during 
the mediieval centuries. In America, many of 
our great colleges and universities, until the ad- 
vent of the state institutions, were founded and 
nurtured by representatives of the Church. 
In fact we can only adequately describe the 
early period of American education by the ad- 
jective "ecclesiastical." Our first colleges 
were practically divinity schools and their grad- 
nates were chiefly clergymen. 
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At the present moment, also, the whole qaes- 
tion of the proper relationship of these two 
great factors of American life is being widely 
discussed not only by educators and church- 
men, bnt by parents and the public at large. 
As a nation, by insisting upon the complete 
separation of Church and State, we have fortu- 
nately avoided the very Berious problems whidi 
confront England, Germany and France. Bnt 
this fundamental principle has not fully solved 
the question. Numerous efforts to describe the 
religion of the future, scholarly treatments of 
the "function of religion in man's struggle for 
existence,*' innumerable magazine articles 
which have carried the whole subject out of 
academic circles over into the arena of popular 
thought, together with many public utterances 
by representative men of various professions, 
combine to contribute a most distinct timeliness 
to the discussion of the relationship of educa- 
tion and reli^on. 

THE TEBUS DEFINED. 

The subject of this chapter, however, is so 
general in its character that we must be corres- 
pondingly definite in its statement if we are to 
reach any tenable conclusions. Each term 
taken separately is as broad as life itself. The 
complexity of the relationships involved are 
sometimes hopelessly confusing. It becomes 
important, therefore, that we should seek to put 
positive and definite content into our terms. 

In defining "education" we are not attempt- 
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ing to add one more conception to the long list 
of cogent statements that have come to ns from 
our leading educators. Each one has contrib- 
□ted its element of truth to our changing ideas. 
But what we do aim to do is to point out a very 
distinct phase of all these definitions. It marks 
a clear change in emphasis and is almost uni- 
versally recognized. This characteristic aspect 
becomes apparent the moment we consider some 
of the definitions of education. President 
Emeritus Eliot's address entitled "Educatioa 
for EflSciency" suggests it at once. President 
Maelaurin formulated it clearly when he said 
that "the end of education is to fit men to deal 
with the affairs of life honestly, intelligently 
and efficiently." Stated in different terms, this 
current emphasis on the social aspect of educa- 
tion is adequately expressed by Abraham Flex- 
ner when he says, "education is no longer a 
formal discipline, but rather a concrete device 
to facilitate the assertion of individual capac- 
ity in terms of rational activity. This is the 
serious significance of the extended scope of 
the American college and of the elective system, 
this is the meaning of libraries, laboratories, 
and museums constantly multiplying and en- 
larging.'* President Thwing, in his volume on 
"College Administration" has stated tersely 
his conception in these words; "The higher 
education, as well as the lower, is to be or- 
ganized about the unit of the individual student. 
To equip him for life is the supreme purpose." 
Similarly President Garfield of Williams Col- 
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lege has given positive content to bis idea of 
education by saying: "Hence I venture to 
assert that the chief end of the American col- 
lege is to train citizens for citizenship." Pro- 
fessor E. P. Cubberly in his concise and clear 
book on "Changing Conceptions of Education" 
has wisely said that "the school must grasp the 
significance of its social connections and rela- 
tions and must come to realize that its real 
worth and its hope of adequate reward lies in 
its social efficiency." These citations are quite 
sufficient to establish the statement that modem 
conceptions of education clearly recognize its 
objective aspeci The emphasis is no longer 
inner but outer. The important thing is not 
methods but men and women. Education must 
produce efficiency, it must relate a person to his 
work, to his country and to the world. Educa- 
tion is true and vital only in proportion as it 
recognizes fully all of the ties of life. Eemem- 
bering that personality is social, we may say 
that by education we mean all of the processes, 
within and without our institutions of learning, 
by which personality is developed. To be edu- 
cated is to become more and more intimately 
related to the life of the nation and of the 
world. Education, therefore, is growing rela- 
tionships. This common objective aspect of all 
modern conceptions of education is most strik- 
ing and significant. 

In attempting to define religion it will be 
particularly advantageous if we can fully rid 
our minds of what religion is not By religion 
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we do not mean ecclesiasticism. We are not at- 
tempting to discuss the church as such nor any 
of its varied forms. The church, the synagogue, 
the ethical culture society, and all kindred 
organizations are only partial and changing 
external expressions of the inner reality with 
which we deal. Let us never fully identify the 
varied, imperfect, external manifestations with 
the inner spiritual fact. Agaia, let it he clearly 
remembered that hy religion we do not mean 
theology. Theology is but the intellectual 
formulation of religion. As Professor W. N. 
Clarke pointed out, theology holds precisely the 
same relation to religion that botany does to 
plant life. A scientific discussion among botan- 
ists does not produce the slightest effect upon 
the growing plants. Neither does theological 
controversy alter the religious experience of 
the man of the street. Botanists do produce 
startling changes in plant growth and theolo- 
gians do effect progress in religious experience, 
but clearly botany is not life nor is theology 
religion. If then religion is neither ecclesias- 
ticism nor theology, what is itT Beligion is 
life. By this terse statement we do not mean 
to identify life and religion. But religion, as 
contrasted with creeds and theologies, is life. 
In order that we may not lose ourselves in the 
breadth of such an all-inclusive definition, let 
us endeavor to be more specific in defining re- 
ligion. It is dependent not upon organized 
forms, nor upon intellectual formulations, but 
solely upon man's life lived in its relationships. 
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Any careful analysis of life shows that man ia 
related to himself, to others and to the aniverse. 
The vital recognition of these relationships is 
religion. Bnt again it is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to paoBe here. When one accepts a the- 
istic interpretation of the nniverse, then re- 
ligion is more properly defined as man's life in 
relation to Ood's life. Bnt let it be nnderstood 
in all its implications, that reli^on, in the last 
analysis, is the acceptance of life's relation- 
ships. To be religions is to be tied to self, to 
others and to God. That such a conception is 
perfectly consistent with the teachings of Jesus 
J8 ohvions. 

We are now prepared to see what our subject 
involves. It concerns these two factors of edu- 
cation and religion. It becomes apparent at 
once that our two definitions seem very similar 
and almost synonymous. As one peruses edu- 
cational and theological literature, he is fre- 
quently surprised by attempted definitions in 
Wie two fields. In some cases the word "re- 
ligion" might be substituted with perfect con- 
sistency in a given definition of education or 
vice versa. When one finds himself in such a 
cirolo it is wise either to look carefully at the 
definitions or to pass, if possible, from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. If then we cease to 
think of education and religion in the abstract 
and consider them both in the life of some in- 
dividual, our definitions seem perfectly lo^cal 
and consistent. Moreover, the significant fact 
is that thus considered they do not seem con- 
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tradictory and opposing factors, bat natural 
and harmonions allies. In fact, these two 
things are apparent: (1) Is it not trae that 
often the same man is both edacated and relig- 
ionat Surely no one stands ready to defend 
the hypothesis nor is even willing to admit that 
every educated person is non-religious, nor that 
every religious man is uneducated. In other 
words both factors are often in one life. (2) 
On the other hand it must be frankly recognized 
that a person may be educated without being 
religious and may be religious without being 
educated. That is, one factor is often present 
without the other. Therefore we must neither 
regard education and religion as mutually ex- 
clusive factors of life nor as identical. No one 
desires to establish their complete identity. It 
may be beneficial to the present situation, how- 
ever, if we can see clearly that both may exist 
harmoniously in the life of any given indi- 
vidnal. Our sole purpose in this chapter is not 
to show wherein oor two factors differ, nor to 
point out what it is in each that makes us con- 
ceive of them as distinct elements of life, but to 
indicate wherein they are alike and to estab- 
lish that they are perfectly consistent with one 
another when correctly conceived. If this in- 
terpretation be true, our definitions have helped 
ns on our way toward satisfactory conclusions. 
We are now prepared to consider how these 
two elements are related and how they should 
be related to produce our ideal aims in either 
field. 
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THE PBESEKT FBOBLBM. 

The reader is already familiar witH the 
present situation which is involved in onr die- 
cnssion. Everyone recognizes that the prob- 
lem exists. Our endeavor at this jnnctare, 
therefore, is neither to state a familiar fact 
nor to establish the existence of a certain prob- 
lem, but rather to attempt an analysis of the 
existing sitnation and undertake to state it in 
the terms of its causes. If this can be accom- 
plished we shall be well on onr way toward the 
consideration of a possible solution of the diffi- 
culty. What, then, are the causes which have 
contributed to the prodnctiou of the present re- 
lationships existing between education and re- 
ligion? 

Let ns recognize at once the complexity of 
the issues involved. It would be short-sighted 
to place the fall blame upon any one agent^. 
A great variety of forces have been acting and 
reacting upon one another. We can only hope, 
therefore, to break into the drcle at some point 
and set down the causes which we seem to find. 
No one alone will adequately explain our prob- 
lem. All are in operation. Each gives 
strength to the other. Their effect is strik- 
ingly cumulative. When taken separately each 
cause aeems weak, but combined they produce 
the clear, well-defined problem which is before 
us. 

Perhaps it will add clearness and definiteneas 
to our statement of these causes if we stn^ 
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them from the standpoint of the individual Btn- 
dent and endeavor to set down in almost chrono- 
logical order the various forces that go to make 
ap his ultimate attitude to the question of re- 
ligion. 

In the first place, there is his eaTl7 home and 
religious training. It is often assumed by par- 
ents and religions workers that the youth 
enters college with a splendid religious equip- 
ment It is supposed that the early years of 
home life supplemented by the instruction re- 
ceived in the Sunday Schools and kindred insti- 
tutions, together with his regular school work, 
have succeeded in producing a character which 
is adequately religious. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted, however, without now discussing the 
wisdom or the causes of the change, that the re- 
ligious training of the home as maintained in 
former generations, is largely disappearing. 
American life, especially in our cities, has be- 
come so complex, that much of the oldtime fam- 
ily association has vanished. The youth of 
America, as a rule, do not acquire any very deep 
religious experience before entering college. 
This is no assertion that they should do so, but 
only an effort to make clear where the ultimate 
responsibility rests. Our professors often have 
lamentable evidence of the fact that for the col- 
lege student neither the home training nor the 
Sunday School has established a vital religious 
life. Or granted that the youth does arrive at 
the college gate with something like a reli^ous 
training it frequently happens that bis attitude 
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is tmr^sl and fictitious. This is the result eiflier 
of nataral immatarity or of a training irfaich 
sets religion apart from the rest of life and in- 
still a false and almost superstitions attitude 
tf> the things of the spirit. At any rate, here 
is one factor of his experience. It inclades all 
of the training which comes to him before enter- 
ing college and nsnally emanates chiefly from 
the home and some representative institntions 
of organized religion. Its type and point of 
Tiew is well defined. Save in some homes and 
localities where distinct progress has been made 
along lines of biblical and religions instruction, 
it is not far from the trnth to say that the train- 
ing which is received during this early i>eriod 
is liable to stand in quite marked contrast to 
that which awaits the boy or girl upon entering 
college. 

In the second place, we must recognize all of 
those subtle forces which we gronp together 
under the title of "college influences.*' The 
youth recognizea at once that no institution is 
more truly respected by all classes of people 
than the college or university. He is fully 
aware of its remarkable prosperity and, despite 
tho severe criticisms, of its usefulness. He is 
thus prepared to yield himself quite fully to its 
influence. Immediately upon entrance, be finds 
himself in a new world. The atmosphere is 
permeated with a spirit of open-mindedness in 
the search for truth in all realms. The scien- 
tiflo spirit of the laboratory fascinates him. It 
teaches him to he^ with facts. The study of 
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history, economics, psychology, philoaophy and 
biblical criticism all add their silent, inevitable 
influences. Griidually he finds himself with a 
changed or diangLng view of the world, of life 
and of duty. The consequent effect upon the 
intellectual attitude of the student is marked 
and varied. Often he is mentally confused. 
Unable to relate successfully his past and his 
present training, he finds himself in a state of 
honest distraction. More often he becomes 
simply indifferent Feeling that the solution 
of the problem lies beyond him, he endeavors 
to place it in the background of his mind, and 
silently to disregard the whole question of re- 
ligion. Possibly more often still, he rebels 
against the intellectual status of his past, and 
naturally lacking both in judgment and in ap- 
reciation of historic perspective, and uncon- 
scious of the necessity of ever striving to adjust 
the new to the old, he becomes unduly radical, 
throws the whole question overboard and passes 
out into a state of excessive skepticism. He 
stands as a typical illustration of our age of 
criticism. Moreover, from the practical point 
of view, for four formative years he is taken 
out of his home and all intonate and contin- 
uous touch with the local religions organiza- 
tions. It is only natural that he should lose 
active interest in their work. From the posi- 
tive standpoint, he has presented to him in a 
most effective manner the appeal of social serv- 
ice. The resulting religious attitude of the 
student, owing both to his intellectual and prac- 
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tical environment, stands often in striking 
contrast to that which he had upon entrance to 
college. 

In the third place, as we continne to trace 
the influences which produce our present prob- 
lem in the relationship of education and reli- 
gion, we must recognize that the student is 
seriously influenced by the prevailing conditions 
of the various organizations representing re- 
ligion. Without in any sense seeming to 
sympathize with all the criticisms that are 
passed upon our various churches, we must, 
nevertheless, recognize that a popular impres- 
sion prevails which has exerted its paralyzing 
influence over the college man. Recent church 
statistics indicate a more hopeful and flourish- 
ing condition than many would have supposed, 
but the significant fact remains that popular 
opinion seems to insist that the church as a 
whole has failed to prove its efficiency in grap- 
pling with modem social conditions. Our col- 
lege student, moreover, does touch an indubit- 
able fact when he observes the lack of modernity 
in the intellectual life of some churches. Many 
men have turned from the church because, 
rightly or wrongly, they have been unwilling 
to endeavor to relate their point of view to that 
of orthodox Christianity. It is here that we 
touch upon a fundamental difficulty. It is the 
contrast which exists between the intellectual 
point of view of the college student and the 
average church which makes the present situa- 
tion so serious. Such a statement as this is 
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always open to raisinterpretation and just criti- 
cism. There is rising in the churches through- 
out our country a younger generation of both 
ministers and communicants who are thoroug^ily 
modern and scientific Few communities to- 
day do not afford the college man or woman a 
church home which is satisfactory, inviting and 
intellectually stimulating. Nevertheless, in all ) 
sections of our country there are many churches 1 
and clergymen still living in the thought world ( 
of generations gone by. The spirit and atmos- j 
phere of the entire organization is repelling to | 
the modem man. Its terms are meaningless to 
him. The unreality of its religious phraseology 
is appaling. It is just the contrast between the 
intellectual temper of such an organization and 
the scientific point of view of the college which 
constitutes our problem. They represent two 
separate thought universes. The college man 
is an alien in such a church. 

In the fourth place, it must not be forgotten 
that both the college and the church have a com- 
mon background which is not to be disregarded 
in this analysis. It is an acknowledged truism 
but still a potent factor in our present situation 
that we live in an age of commercialism. The 
spirit of our times exalts the things of sense. 
We live in a day of practical if not quasi-phil- 
osophical materialism. The inevitable result 
is that any organization which exists for t^e 
purpose of cultivating spiritual realities is 
often silently disregarded if not condemned. 
The result is that the college student, struggling 
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with the contrast between his early training 
and his college point of view, and finding the 
organized forms of religion the object of serioTis 
misgivings is only confirmed in his tendency 
away from religion as such when he tnms hiB 
attention to the onter world and contemplates 
the ideals and spi^t of present day civilization. 
These, then, are some of the causes contrihnting 
to onr present problem. The consequent chasm 
between education and religion, between the 
college man and religions organizations, is 
therefore not surprising. 

A POSSIBLE BOLimOIT. 

It seems absurd to attempt to suggest any 
solution for so complicated a problem in a brief 
chapter, but it is often beneficial to view our 
questions in their largeness, giving careful at- 
tention to details when once the underlying 
principles have been established. If our en- 
deavor to state the cooperating causes, thou^ 
only partial and incomplete, has made us more 
fully aware of our problem, then we have not 
totally failed, and likewise, at this jtmcture 
where we pass from the consideration of the 
relationships of education and religion as they 
are to the attempt to conceive them as they 
should be, if we succeed in merely turning our 
faces in the right direction, then onr discussion 
will not prove valueless. 

Let us approach our task from a negative 
point of view and dispose at once, if possible, 
of some of the vain hopes that have lured on 
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the representatives of both fields. There is 
always advantage in realizing fully where the 
coveted goal does not lie. Now our problem 
involves two factors. This fact suggests that 
the dilemma might be solved by changing either 
one of its horns, — that the antithesis might be 
transcended by altering one or the other of its 
two members. Therefore shall we change eda- 
cationf Shall its ideals be altered and its 
fundamental point of view be changedT After 
all, it must be admitted that we put our finger 
upon the chief cause of the difficulties when we 
candidly acknowledge that in essence our situa- 
tion involves a fundamental conflict in the intel- 
lectual point of view of the traditional church 
and the modem college. When one considers 
the historic significance of the church and its 
service for education, it would seem most fit- 
ting, if either of our organizations is to be 
changed, that it should be the college. Some 
have been so concerned about the teachings of 
our colleges that they have seriously suggested 
the wisdom of establishing limitations upon 
what shall be taught. Shall we, therefore, ad- 
just the college to the church T 

Now without in any sense attempting a com- 
plete justification of the college, which is after 
all only an imperfect representation of the true 
spirit of modem education, and without seem- 
ing to minimize its failures or to underestimate 
its responsibilities, it must be obvious to all 
that as a people we are proud of our colleges, 
that above all else, we prize our freedom of 
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thought, that never for a moment could we 
seriously consider the wisdom of interfering 
with their fearless search for truth. It 
would be subversive of all our best ideals. 
Without seeming to assume that truth is static 
or that its formulations must not change with 
every age, it must be emphatically stated that 
the modem scientific point of view is here to 
remain. One might as well ask the world to 
accept the Ptolemaic system of astronomy in- 
stead of the Copernican, or ask mankind to live 
as though America had not been discovered, as 
to suggest that the present scientific method be 
given up. In its major contentions, at least, it 
is here to stay. It is useless to ask education 
to substitute the formal mechanical thought 
world of past generations for the present spirit 
of scholarly investigation. Let us then frankly 
abandon this suggestion and understand that 
in our search for a solution of our present sit- 
uation we shall not find it in an attempt to alter 
the main features of the intellectual attitude of 
our colleges. 

Turning then to the other factor of the prob- 
lem, shall we change the organized forms of re- 
ligion! At this juncture, also, attempting no 
complete defense of the church, recognizing 
clearly the asserted ineflSciency of many of its 
branches, and being fully aware of the justice 
of many of the criticisms and accusations, let 
it be said that this suggestion is born of the ut- 
ter failure to appreciate the historic signifi- 
cance and value of organized religion. Just as 
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it was necessary to insist that the college point 
of view is here to abide bo it must be stated 
with equal emphasis that reli^on is a perma- 
nent part of life. "We must recognize that this 
is in no sense equivalent to saying that present 
creeds or existing forms of the organized mani- 
festations of religion are permanent. That 
would be no more possible than that present 
educational organizations and methods should 
prove permanent. But it does mean that re- 
ligion is here to stay. It means that you might 
as well place each raan and woman in unthink- 
able and utter isolation as to suggest the aboli- 
tion of religion. If religion is what it has been 
defined to be it is an absolutely inseparable ele- 
ment of all life. Life is not life without reli- 
gion. Here again, therefore, we abandon an- 
other method. Our solution lies neither in the 
direction of altering the modem educational and 
scientific spirit nor in an utter disregard of 
relifrfon and its organized forms. 

Where then does it lief Simply in a clear 
recognition of the inner unity of all true educa- 
tion and real religion. To suppose any pos- 
sible conflict between them is the difficult under- 
taking and the hypothesis which demands co- 
gent defense. Our present situation arises on 
the one band from the scientific man identifying 
real religion with its present defective manifes- 
tation in its organizations and on the other hand 
from the man of religion assuming that a fixed 
body of truth was once for all delivered nnto 
the saints and his consequent failure to under- 
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stand modem education. Therefore the very 
partial solation which we suggest is simply this : 
Let both sides fully recognize that no conflict 
need exist between these two great fundamental 
factors of American life. As we have seen they 
are neither entirely identical nor inherent^ 
opposed. Education need not replace religion 
nor religion exclude edneation. Their fields at 
least partially coincide. Emphasis in the one 
is intellectual, in the other emotional, in the 
one it is training for life, in the other it is the 
attempt to live life at its best. We only need, 
therefore, to recognize the truth which the ac- 
tual personal experience of nnmbertess individ- 
nals attests, namely the perfect compatibility 
of education and religion. Bat what does this 
involve? 

It involves for organized reli^on a natural 
adjustment to the college point of view. It 
means, stated specifically, that sooner or later 
all of our churches and similar organizations, 
as many have already done, must come to a full, 
frank and open acceptance of the intellectual 
point of view of modern education. But so 
long as some churches resist, with their natural 
conservatism, the intellectual attitude of the 
college man, they cannot hope to find him a 
very useful ally. But more particularly it in- 
volves for organized education a broader, saner 
and more sympathetic attitude to religion. It 
demands that the college will be of more ser- 
vice in helping the individual student to some 
intellectual unity and positiveness of eonvic- 
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tion, that it will give to him a clearer conception 
of the fundamental character of tme religion, 
and that it will inspire him with the possibility 
of being of value to his generation by enabling 
the various organizations of religion to come 
to the modem point of view. It is the repre- 
sentative of education, with his clear certainty 
of the truth of his position, who must bridge 
the chasm and bring the college and church to 
a better understanding of one another because 
he himself sees that true education and real re- 
ligion are both efforts to enable one to adjust 
himself to the relationships and responsibilities 
of the world. Here, then, is our suggested solu- 
tion, partial and meager as it is. We need not 
hope for any great change in the intellectual 
point of view of the college, nor for the aboli- 
tion of religion. Both will, without doubt, con- 
tinue to abide among us. Our hope lies in 
simply accepting both and seeing, when freed 
from the useless accretions of the centuries and 
the possible vagaries, excesses and extrava- 
gances to which advance movements have al- 
ways been susceptible, that in essence they are 
not only perfectly compatible but also natural 
and historic allies. 

TBB COMUON BASIS. 

In order that our suggested solution may not 
seem to rest solely upon our definitions of the 
two factors involved, and in order that we may 
see definitely that there is actually existing to- 
day a broad and common basis upon which edn- 
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cation and religion might unite, let us now en- 
deavor to set down as briefly as possible what 
might be regarded as the predominating char- 
acteristics of the college teaching of today and 
consequently the mental furniahiogs of the col- 
lege graduate as he emerges to take his place in 
the world. "We shall not formulate these pre- 
vaiUng conceptions In devotional or theological 
terms. Bnt it will become apparent at once 
that there is nothing involved in them which is 
necessarily contradictory to vital religious liv- 
ing nor to which our churches conld not be ad- 
justed. That many of our strongest organiza- 
tions are rapidly doing so Is proof of the innate 
potentialities of true religion to adjust itself 
to any environment. 

Withont doubt one of the first characteristicB 
of modem education that would suggest itself 
even to the casual observer is its scientific 
spirit. This is the heart of the new education. 
It enthrones truth. Withont underestimating 
the value of speculation, without minimizing 
the necessity of theories and hypotheses, it in- 
sists first of all upon the acquisition of facts. 
Accurately and carefully acquired data is the 
absolutely essential prerequisite of all knowl- 
edge. The modem investigator is concerned 
about nothing so much as about the truth. For 
him truth recognizes no time distinctions. It 
matters not whether some would call his con- 
clusions new or old, orthodox or heterodox. 
The supreme aim is to avoid error and to find 
truth. He is fully aware of his frequent inao- 
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curacies, of the difficulties involved in searching 
for infinite knowledge with a finite mind and im- 
perfect tools, but hia glory is that, regardless 
of these necessary imperfections, he struggles 
patiently and quietly toward the acquisition of 
larger truth. This spirit, carried over from 
the German universities, has so permeated 
American education that every student today 
consciously or unconsciously feels its spell. 
Every college professor is not an investigator 
nor capable of expanding the boundaries of his 
science, but nevertheless this ideal of modem 
education has affected his spirit and in diluted 
form at least reaches his students. 

Let us observe the fundamental importance 
of this attitude to truth for the representatives 
of religion. It means that our college men and 
women today are prepared and determined to 
know the truth. They are perfectly willing to 
recognize clearly the message of history and the 
truth of the past Facts are facts. Truth is 
truth whether formulated in the fifth century 
before Christ or in the twentieth century after 
Christ, whether couched in the terminology of 
Platonic philosophy or Augastinian theology. 
This spirit is a mighty asset for the modem 
church. The college youth of today has no de- 
sire to avoid the basal facts of life. He ac- 
cepts, in tbe true scientific spirit, the categories 
of right and wrong, he never doubts the au- 
thority of conscience, whether he conceives of 
it as intuitive or acquired, and be does not ig- 
nore the personal needs of inspiration for the 
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great work of life. What more significant atti- 
tude than this could the modem prophet seekf 
To be sure, when we touch the question of au- 
thority we know at once where our college 
trained man will stand. We know that for him 
the religion of external authority must be re- 
placed by the religion of the spirit. He demands 
the freedom of the truth. We know at once 
that for him the authority of any religion will 
be the authority of the truth which it expresses. 
But certainly no one could wish that he should 
recognize any other authority. Above all, 
from a practical point of view, our student 
naturally reflects the spirit of modem educa- 
tion. His attitude is one of toleration. He is 
patiently seeking for the tmth wherever it may 
be found. He endeavors to avoid dogmatism. 
He rarely runs to extremes. The easy thing 
to do in any intellectual problem is to see the 
truth which lies in one direction only. The 
great man is the one who is able to discern the 
elements of truth involved in both sides of a 
great controversy. This ability is one of the 
happy by-products of the scientific frame of 
mind and is another aspect of the tremendous 
advantage accruing to religion from the spirit 
bom of this open-minded search for truth. 

Again, a distinctive feature of modem edu- 
cation is that it sees clearly that all tmth is 
related to life. Truth is only truth as it is 
truth for us. The objective independent order 
of thought must find its complement in an ac- 
tive mind. Modem theories of knowledge 
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teach this ximnistakably. Every age, there- 
fore, must express in its own life and in its own 
terminology the truth for that age. Change in 
thought formulations must be expected. Troth 
is alive. It is not some dead, fixed, external 
entity, but a growing, expanding, developing 
life. The universe must be conceived in terms 
of development. Here again, wo see another 
aspect of the common basis for a growing unity 
between education and religion. The college 
man will not be disturbed oyer much by natural 
transitions and transformations in the formu- 
lation of religious truths. 

Still again, our colleges of today are distinctly 
marked by the emphasis placed upon the social 
aspect *of all life. The college trained man 
looks upon the world as a cosmos and not a 
chaos. The term "unity" possesses a peculiar 
charm for him. Nothing is unrelated. All the 
universe and all life is one. Philosophy, psy- 
chology and sociology all contribute their own 
peculiar emphasis to this idea. Isolation gives 
place to society, extreme individualism to so- 
cial relationships. As a consequence, the basis 
is laid for the appeal for social service. Pro- 
fessors of sociology may, and perhaps must, 
present in a cold and abstract way the technical 
knowledge involved in their science, but the stu- 
dent rarely fails to feel the demand for social 
betterment Facts may be dry as dust, but 
social conditions, such as America witnesses, 
inevitably stir the very depths of patriotism. 
Modem sociology, therefore, carries in its heart 
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the very thing which religion demands, — ^it in- 
spires social service. That organized repre- 
sentatives of religion do and may use college 
men and women thrilled with this particular 
aspect of duty, and that it is absurd to suppose 
that this attitude is not perfectly compatible 
with sane religion is most obvious. 

Furthermore, whatever may be the prevailing 
attitude of Americans to life in general, how- 
ever commercial and practically materialistic 
our age may be, the very significant fact re- 
mains that our colleges are far from this point 
of view philosophically and that the great ma- 
jority of our college graduates have been won 
for idealism. To them the things of sense are 
at least subordinate to the things of the spirit 
Plato's world of ideas is for them more real 
than this world of change and instability. 
Whatever reality this life possesses, it posses- 
ses because it is the expression of mind. 
Philosophers may ditfer widely in their state- 
ments of this general interpretation, they may 
be classified technically as absolute or objective 
idealists or what not but when the choice lies 
between materialism or idealism we find them 
arrayed distinctly against the practical or 
qaasi-philosophical materialism of the age and 
ranged on the side of idealism. Few indeed, 
speaking comparatively, are the college men and 
women today who do not accept intellectually 
at least the statement that "the things which 
are seen are temporal but the things which are 
Dot seen are eternal." To them, goodness, 
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beauty, tmth and love are the fundamental 
realities of life. That in this general philosoph- 
ical attitude alone there is a sufficiently large 
and common basis for a proper relationship 
of education and religion is most apparent. It 
only remains for religion to take this intellec- 
tual attitude and provide it with a worthy dy- 
namic That this is the specific duty of or- 
ganized religion, that it has in Christianity and 
its Founder the truth and the message which 
will enable it to fulfil this obligation, Is per- 
fectly plain. In this philosophical attitude the 
college has already won the battle to a re- 
markable degree. It only remains for the 
church to utilize the potentialities placed with- 
in its reach. 

Finally, as a natural corollary of this philo- 
sophical standpoint, it is not insignificant that 
our college student frankly and candidly recog- 
nizes the limitations of human knowledge. 
This is especially significant for religion be- 
cause of the nature of the problem with which 
it deals. While every field of knowledge has 
its border problems, while every science ends 
in a question which it cannot answer, still it 
must be admitted that religion confronts ex- 
ceptional difficulties. The chemist deals with 
tangible realities, the astronomer gazes upon 
a physical universe, even the mathematican en- 
joys the benefits of cogent logic, but the man of 
religion is nothing short of a philosopher and 
metaphysician. In brief, his duty compels him 
to offer a satisfactory theory of the universe 
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and of life. By the very terms of the problem, 
he is doomed to defeat or to a frank acceptance 
of the limitations of knowledge and the mystery 
of existence. If, therefore, our college yonth 
are already trained for this conception it again 
adds increasing probability to his bannonions 
adjustment to the demands of rational religion. 
He is not disturbed by mystery. He is not 
eager for details. He loses no inspiration if 
his clergyman cannot explain to him the geog- 
raphy of heaven or the chronology of the fu- 
ture. He is searching for something closer to 
the life and the needs of the world. 

We may also call atfention, from the practi- 
cal side, to the extensive religious activiiiea, 
carried on entirely under student control, in 
all of our higher institntions. With thousands 
of students enrolled in Bible and mission study 
classes and with multitudinous activities for 
the spiritual welfare of college students, we have 
much to confirm us in the opinion that the pres- 
ent day college life is not totally non-religions. 

Candidly, then, is there not in the intellectual 
equipment of the college graduate just those 
fundamental things which the church or the re- 
ligious organizations may take and use as the 
common basis for a more satisfactory religious 
life! In the students* fundamental love of 
truth, with all that it involves especially in the 
way of the possibility of thought adjustment, in 
bis emphasis upon the sodal aspect of life em- 
bodying an irresistible appeal for patriotic and 
brotherly service, in bis frank acceptance of 
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the reality of the spiritual as contrasted with 
the taaterial, in his willing admission of the 
limitations of knowledge and the inevitable 
presence of mystery, are there not all of the 
essential intellectual prerequisites for a life of 
vital religionT Cannot religion find here a 
superb foundation for its own superstructure t 
If so, and if we have succeeded in making this 
fact partially clear then we have realized our 
object in this final chapter which has been to 
show that our churches represent an essential, 
permanent element of humiin life at its best and 
that our colleges are not centers of non-re- 
ligious culture. In other words we have en- 
deavored to carry our subject out into the actual 
world and to show that any man, scientifically 
and critically trained in our colleges and uni- 
versities and endowed with an overmastering 
passion which will be satisfied with nothing bat 
the truth, may find that religion as interpreted 
in this book is not only entirely consistent with 
his intellectual standards but is a natural aod 
inevitable part of a symmetrical and well- 
balanced life. Indeed religion may become at 
once the most satisfying and stimulating factor 
in that life. 

Our intellectual attitude, then, in this age of 
criticism, even when confronted by the prob- 
lems of religion — the severest tests which it will 
meet in any field, — is ap o p^ -n-TninHftd candid 
search for the truth . An active mind engaged 
ill an unceasmg effort to understand asd ap- 
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propriate an external order of tmtb, this is our 
intellectual ideal. It calls us to the freedom of 
the truth. It offers the only condition which 
can satisfy the persistent demands of our 
minds, and provide a genuine and abiding basis 
for our beliefs. It promises ns spiritual free- 
dom. "And ye shall know the truth and tiie 
truth shall make you free." 

May the reader enter into the rich blessings 
of the freedom of the truth. While all of us 
are but partially free, we have learned in these 
pages the path to the fullest liberty. May that 
partial freedom grow year by year into the full 
liberty of those who graxiually acquire by fear- 
less and tireless intellectual effort and by ex- 
periences bitter and sweet a deep understanding 
of the world. 



It is just this intellectual attitude which is 
creating for ns a new world and a deeper and 
richer individual and community life. Of our 
generation, as of none which has preceded It, 
can it be said that it realizes the vision of 
Samuel Longfellow when he wrote : 

"One in the freedom of the truth. 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One iu the bouI'b pereoniaJ youth. 
One in the l&rger thought of Qod." 
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